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ACT LI SCEWSL 


OLriveR's Houſe. 


Enter Orlando and Adam, 


OnrRLAND o. 


8 I remember, Adam, it was upon this fa- 
& ſhion bequeath'd me by will, but a poor 
E5 thouſand crowns; and as thou ſay' ſt, char- 
ES fed my brother on his bleſſing to breed me 
SCOEAasS well; ind there begins my tadneſs. My 
brother Jaques he keeps at ſchool, and re- 
port ſpeaks goldenly ot his profit: for my part he keeps 
me ruſtically at home, or to ſpeak more properly) ſtays 
me here at home unkept; for call you that keeping for a 
gentleman of my birth, that differs not from the ſtalling 


of an ox? his horſes are bred better; for beſides that 


| they are fair with their feeding, they are taught their 


manage, and to that end riders dearly hired : but I, his 


brother, gain nothing under him but growth, for the 


Which his animals on his dunghills are as much bound 


to him as I. Beſides this nothing that he fo plenti- 
fully gives me, the ſomething that natare gave me his 
eountenance ſeems to take from me. He lets me feed 

A 2 with 
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with his hinds, bars me the place of a brother, and as 


much as in him lies, mines my gentility with my educa- - 


tion. This is it, Adam, that grieves me; and the ſpirit 
of my father, which I think is within me, begins to 
mutiny againſt this ſervitude. I will no longer endure 
= though yet I know no wiſe remedy how to avoid 


Enter Oliver. 

Adam. Yonder comes my maſter, your brother. 

Orla. Go apart, Adam, and thou ſhalt hear how he 
will ſhake me up. | 

Oli. Now, Sir, what make you here? 

Ora. Nothing: I am not taught to make any thing. 

Oli. What mar you then, Sir ? 

Orla, Marry Sir, I am helping you to mar that which 
| _ made, a poor unworthy brother of yours, with idle- 
neſs. 

_ Marry Sir, bs better employ'd, and be naught a 
While. 

Orla. Shall I keep your hops, and eat husks with them? 


what prodigal portion have I ſpent, that I ſhould come to 


ſuch penury ? 

Oli. Know you where you are, Sir? 

Orla. O Sir, very well; here in your orchard. 

O. Know you before whom, Sir ? 

Orla. Ay, better than he I am before, knows me. I 
know you are my eldeſt brother, and in the gentle con- 
dition of blood you ſhould fo know me: the courteſy of 
nations allows you my better, in that you are the firſt-born; 


but the {ame tradition takes not away my blood, were 


there twenty brothers betwixt us. I have as much of my 
father in me, as you; albeit, 1 conicls your coming be- 
fore me is ncarer to his reverence. 

ON. What boy ! 

; Ons Come, come, elder brother, you are too young 
in th:s. 

Oi. Wilt thou lay hands on me, villain? 

Orla. I am no villain: I am the youngeſt ſon of Sir 
Rowland ae Boy; ; he was my father, and he is thrice a 
villain that fays ſuch a father begot villains. Wert thou 
not my brother, I would not take this hand from thy 


threat, 
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throat, till this other had pull'd out thy tongue for ſaying 
ſo; thou haſt rail'd on thy ſelf. 

Adam. Sweet maſters be patient: for your father's re- 
membrance, be at accord. 

Oli. Let me go, I ſay. 

Orla. I will not *till 1 pleaſe : you ſhall hear me. My fa- 
ther charg'd you in his will to give me good education: 
you have train d me up like a peaſant, obicuring and hi- 
ding me from all gentleman-!:ke qualities; the ſpirit of my 
father grows ſtrong in me, and 1 will no Jonger endure 
it: therefore allow me ſuch exerciſes as may become a 
gentleman, or give me the poor allottery my father left 
me by teſtament; with that I will go buy my fortunes. 

Oli. And what wilt thou do? beg when that is ſpent ? 
well, Sir, get you in. I will not long be troubled with 
you : you ſhall have ſome part of your will, I pray you 
leave me. 

Orla. I will no further offend you than becomes me 
for my good. 

O. Get you with him, you old dog. 

Adam. Is old dog my reward? molt true, I have lot 
my teeth in your ſervice. God be with my old matter, he 
would not have ſpoke ſuch a word. | 

[ Exe. Orlando ard Adam. 

Oli. Is it even ſo? begin you to grow upon me? { 
will phyfick your rankneſs, and yet give — 
crowns neither. Holla, Derris | 

Enter Dennis. 

Der. Calls your worſhip? 

OH. Was not Charles, the Duke's wreſtler, here to 
ſpeak with me ? 

Den. So pleaſe you, he is here at the door, and impor- 
tunes acceſs to you. 

O4. Call him in; will be a good way; and to- mor- 
row the wreſtling is. 

Enter Charles. 

Char. Good-morrow to your worſhip. 

Oi. Good Monkeur Charles, what's the new news at 

new court ? | 

Cha. There's no news at the court, Sir, but the old 
news; that is, the old Duke is baniſh'd by his younger 

| A 3 brother 
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brother the new Duke, and three or four loving lords 
have put themſelves into voluntary exile with him, whoſe / 
lands and revenues enrich the new Duke, therefore he 
gives them good leave to wander. 

Ol. Can you tell if Roſalind, the Duke's daughter, 
be baniſh'd with her father? 

Cha. O no; for the Duke's daughter her couſin ſo 
loves her, being ever from their cradles bred together, 
that ſhe would have follow'd her exile, or have died to ) 
ſtay behind her. She is at the court, and no leſs beloy'd 


of her uncle than his own daughter, and never two ladies | 


lov'd as they do. 

Oli. Where will the old Duke live? 

Cha. They ſay he is already in the foreſt of Arden, © 
and a many merry men with him; and there they 8 
live like the old Robin Hood of England; they ſay 
many young gentlemen flock to him every day, and 
fleet the time carcleſly, as they did in the golden 
world. 

Oliv, What, you wreſtle to-morrow before the new 
Duke ? 

Cha. Marry do I, Sir, and I come to acquaint you 
with a matter. I am given, Sir, ſecretly to underſtand, 
that your younger brother Orlando hath a diſpoſition to 
come in diſguis'd againſt me to try a fall; to-morrow, Sir, 
I wreſile for my credit, and he that eſcapes me without 
ſome broken limb, ſhall acquit him well. Your brother 
is but young and tender, and for your love I would be 
loth to foil lum, as I muſt for mine own honour if he 
come in; therefore out of my love to you, I came hither } 
to acquaint you withal, that either you might ſtay him ' 
from his intendment, or brook ſuch diſgrace well as he 8 
ſhall run into, in that it is a thing of his own ſearch, and 
altogether againit my will. 

Oli. Charles, I thank thee for thy love to me, Which 
thou ſhalt find I will moſt Kindly requite. I had my 
ſelf notice of my brother's purpoſe herein, and have 
by under-hand means labour'd to diſſuade him from 
it; but he is reſolute. I tel! thee, Charles, he is the 
ſtubborneſt young fellow of France; full of ambition, 
an envious emulator of every man's good parts, a ſe- 
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cret and villainous contriver againſt me his natural bro- 
ther: therefore uſe thy diſcretion ; I had as lief thou didſt 
break his neck as his finger. And thou wert beſt look 
to't; for if thou doſt him any ſlight diſgrace, or if he do 
not mightily grace himſelf on thee, he will practiſe a- 
gainſt thee by poiſon, entrap thee by ſome treacherous 
device; and never leave thee *till he hath ta'en thy life b 
ſome indirect means or other: for I aſſure thee, (and al- 
moſt with tears I ſpeak it) there is not one ſo young and 
ſo villainous this day living. I ſpeak: but brotherly of him; 
but ſhould I anatomize him to thee as he is, I muſt bluſh 
and weep, and thou muſt look pale and wonder. 

Cha. I am heartily glad I came hither to you: if he 
come to-morrow, I'll give him his payment; if ever he 

alone again, I'll never wreſtle for prize more; and ſo 

od keep your worſhip. [Exit 

Oli. Farewel, good Charles. Now will I ſtir this game- 
ter: I hope I ſhall ſee an end of him: for my ſoul, ye: 
J know not why, hates nothing more than he. Yet he's 
gentle, never ſchool d, and yet learned, full of noble de 
vice, of all forts enchantingly beloved; and indeed ſo 
much in the heart of the world, and eſpecially of my own 

ple who beſt know him, that I am altogether nutpri- 

ſed. But it ſhall not be ſo long: this wreitler ſhall clear 

all: nothing remains, but that I Kindle the boy thither, 

which now I'll go about. [ Ext. 
Enter Roſalind and Celia. 

Cel. I pray thee, Roſalind, ſweet coz, be merry. 

Ryſ. Dear Celia, I ſhow more mirth than I am miſtreſs 
ef; and would you yet I were merrier? unleſs you could 
teach me to forget a baniſh'd father, you muſt not learn 
me how to remember any extraordinary pleaſure. 

Cel. Herein I ſee thou lov'it me not with the full 
weight that I love thee. If my uncle, thy baniſhed ta - 
ther, had baniſhed thy uncle the Duke my father, fo 
thou hadſt been {till with me, I could have taught my 
love to take thy father for mine; ſo would'ſ thou, if the 


truth of thy love to me were ſo righteouſly temper'd, as 
mine is to thee. 
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Ro. Well, I will forget the condition of my eſtate, to 


rejoice in yours. BW 
Cel. You know my father hath no child but I, nor none ( 
is like to have, and truly when he dies thou ſhalt be his | 
heir; for what he hath taken away from thy father per- 01 
force, I will render thee again in affection; by mine ho- N 
nour I will, and when I break that oath, let me turn 
monſter : therefore, my ſweet Roſe, my dear Ro/e, be 
merry. 
Ro/. From henceforth I will, coz, and deviſe ſports: 
let me ſee, what think you of falling in love ? | 
Cel. Marry, I pr'ythee do, to make ſport withal ; but 
love no man in good carneſt, nor no further in ſport nei- 
ther, than with ſafety of a pure bluſh thou may*ſt in ho- 
nour come off again. 
Ro/. What ſhall be the ſport then? ane 
Cel. Let us fit and mock the good houſewiſe fortune 
from her wheel, that her giſts may henceforth be beſtow- | 
ed equally. vo! 
Rof. I would we could do ſo; for her benefits are m 
mightily miſplaced, and the bountiful blind woman doth ve 
molt miſtake in her gifts to women. tor 
Cel. Tis true, for thoſe that ſhe makes fair, ſhe ſcarce 
makes honeſt ; and thoſe that ſhe makes honeſt, ſhe 
makes very ill favoured. | 
Roſ. Nay, now thou goeſt from fortune's office to na» pe 


tare's: fortune reigns in gifts of the world, not in the li- © 
neaments of nature. 
Enter Clown, u! 


Cel. No; when nature hath made a fair creature, may 
ſhe not by fortune fall into the fire ? though nature hath 
given us wit to flout at fortune, hath not tortune ſent in 
this fool to cut off this argument? 

Ro/. Indeed, there is fortune too hard for nature, 
when fortune makes nature's natural the cutter off of 
nature's wit. 

Cel. Peradventure this is not fortune's work neither, but 0 

- nature's; who perceiving our natural wits too dull to re- 
ion of ſuch godde ſſes, hath ſent this natural for our whet- 
None : for always the dulneſs of the fool, is the whet- . 
none of the wits. How now, whither wander you? 
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Chi. Miſtreſs, you muſt come away to your father. 
Cal. Were you made the meilenger ? 
Ch. No by mine honour, but 1 was bid to come for 


ww. 
. 


u. 
Noſ. Where learned you that oath, fool ? 

C/o. Of a certain Knight, that ſwore by his honour 
they were good pancakes, and ſwore by his honour the 


| muſtard was naught: now I'll ſtand to it, the pancakes 


were naught, and the muſtard was good, and yet was not 
the Knight fortworn. 

Cel. How prove you that in the great heap of your 
knowledpe ? 

Rof. Ay marry, now unmuzzle your wiſdom. 

Ch, Stand you both forth now; ſtrolte your chins, 
and {wear by vour beards that T am a knave. 

Cel. By our beards, if we had them, thou art. 

Cle. By my knavery, if I had it, then I were; but if 
vou ſwear by that that is not, you are not forſworn, no 
more was this knight ſwearing by his honour, for he ne- 
ver had any; or if he had, he had ſworn it away, be- 
fore ever he ſaw thoſe pancakes or that muſtard. 

Cel. Pr'ythee, who is that thou mean'ſt? 

Ch. One that old Frederick your father loves. 

Ref. My father's love is enough to honour him enough: 
peak no more of him, you'll be whipt for taxation one 
of theſe days, 

C/o, The more pity that fools may not ſpeak wiſely 
what wiſe men do fooliſhly. 

Cel. Ey my troth thou ſay'ſt true; for ſince the little 
wit that tools have was lend, the little foolery that wile 
men have makes a great ſhew? here comes Monſieur 
Le Bew. 

Enter Le Beu. 

Ref. With his Mouth full of news. 

Cl. Which he will put on ue, as pidgeons feed their 
Young. 

Ref. Then Hall we be news-cram'd. 

Cel. All the better, we ſhall be the more mark<table. 
Bonjour, Nionficar le Deu, what news? 

Le Ben. Fair Princeſs, you have loſt much ſport. 

Cel. Sport; of what colcur? 

Ag Le Bea. 
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Le Bea. What colour, Madam? how ſhall I anf er) 


you ? ; | 

Ro/. As wit and fortune will. 

Ch. Or as the deſtinies decree. | 

Cel. Well ſaid, that was laid on with a trowel. 

Clo. Nay, if I keep not my rank 

Ref. Thou loſeſt thy old ſmell. 

Le Beu. You amaze me, ladies; I would have told you) 
of good wrettling, which you have loſt the fight of. 

Roſ. Vet tell us the manner of the wreſtling. 

Le Bea. I will tell you the beginning, and if it Py 
your ladyſhips, you may ſee the end, for the beſt is yet to 
do; and here where you are, they are coming to per-, 
form it. 

Cel. Well, the beginning that is dead and buried. 

Le Beu. There comes an old man and his three ſons. 

Cel. I could match this beginning with an old tale. 

Le Beu. Three proper young men, of excellent growth 
and preſence. | 

Rof. With bills on their necks: Be it known unto all 
men by cheſe preſents. 

Le Ben. Ihe eldeſt of the three wreſtled with Charles 
the Duke's wreſtler, which Cori in a moment threw 
him, and broke three of his ribs, that there is little hope 
of life in him: ſo he ſerv'd the ſcecond, and fo the third: 
vonder they lie, the poor old man their father makin 
ſuch pitiful dole over them, that all the beholders take 
his part with weeping. | 

KRoſ. Alas! | 

Ch. But what is the ſport, Monticur, that the ladies 
have loſt ? 

Le Bea, Why this that I ſpeak of. 

Ch. Ihus men grow wiſer every day. It is the fiſt. 
time that ever I heard breaking of ribs was ſport for la- 
dies. 
Cel. Or J, I promiſe thee. 


— 


Ro/. But is there any elſe longs to ſee this broken mu- 
fick in his ſides? is there yet another doats upon rib- 
breaking? ſhall we ſee this wreſtling, couſin ? 

Le Beu. You mult if you ſtay here, for here is the place 
appointed ſor the wreſiling; and they are ready to pe] 
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Cel. Yonder ſure they are coming: let us now ſtay and 
ſee it. 

Flouriſh, Enter Dake Frederick, Lords, Orlando, 

Charles, and attendants. 

Dukes. Come on, fince the youth will not be entreat- 
ed; hil own peril on his forwardneſs. 

Ref. Is yonder the man? 

Le Beu. Even he, Madam. 

Cel. Alas, he's too young; yet he looks ſucceſsfully. 

Duke. How now, daughter and couſin ; arc you crept 
kither to ſee the wreſtling ? 

Ne, Ay, my liege, ſo pleaſe you give us leave. 

Duke. You will take little delight in it, I can tell you. 
there's ſuch odds in the man: in pity of the challenger's 
youth, I would feign diſſuade him, but he will not bz 
cntreated, Speak to him, ladies, fee if you can move 
lim, 

Cel. Call him hither, good Monſieur Le Bev, 

Duke. Do io; I'll not be bv. | 
F Le Ben. Monſieur the challenger, the Princeſs calls 

or you. 

Orla. I attend her with all reſpe& and duty. 

N., Young man, have you challeng'd Charles the 
wreitler ? 

Orla. No, fair Princeſs; he 1s the general challenger: 
1 come but as others do, to try with him the ſtrength of 
my youth. | 

Cel. Young gentleman, your ſpirits are too bold for 
Your years: you have ſeen cruel proof of this man's 
mrength. If you ſaw your ſelf with your own eyes, or 
knew your ſelf with your judgment, the fear of your 
adventure would countcl you to a more equal enterpriie. 
We pray you” for your own ſake to embrace your own 
lafety, and give over this attempt. 

Ke). Do, young Sir, your Reputation ſnall not there- 
fore be miſpriſed; we will make it our ſuit to the Dake, 
that the wreſlling might not go forwaid. 

Orla. I beſeech you puniſh me not with your hard 
thoughts, wherein 1 confeſs me much guilty to deny 
ſo fair and excellent ladies any thing. Bat let your 
fair eyes and gentle wiſhes go with me to my tryal, 

wherein 
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wherein if I be foil'd there is but one ſham'd that was 
never gracious ; if kill'd, but one dead that is willing to 


be fo: I ſhall do my friends no wrong, for 1 have none 
to lament me; the world no injury, for in it I have no- 


thing; only in the world I fill up a place, which may be 
better ſupplied when I have made it empty. 

Reſ. The little ſtrength that I have, I would it were 
with you. 

Cel. And mine to eek out hers. 

Ro/. Fare you well; pray heaven I be deceiv'd in you. 

Cel. Your heart's deſires be with you. 

Cha. Come, where is this young gallant, that is fo 
deſirous to lie with his mother earth ? 

Orla. Ready Sir, but his will hath in it a more mo- 
deſt working. | 

Date. You ſhall try but one fall. 


Cha. No, I warrant your Grace you ſhall not entreat 


him to a ſecond, that have ſo mightily perſuaded him 
from a firſt. 

Orla. You mean to mock me after ; you ſhould not 
have mock't beſore; but come your ways. | 

Ro/. Now Hercules be thy ſpeed, young man. 

Cel. I would I were inviſible, to catch the ſtrong fel- 
low by the leg. [ They wreſtle. 

Kao. O excellent young man! 

Cel. If I had a thunderbolt in mine eye, I can tell 
who ſhould down. Leut. 

Duke. No more, no more. [Charles 75 thrown, 

Orla. Yes, I beſeech your Grace; I am not yet well 
breath'd. 

Duke. How doſt thon, Carles? 

Le Bet. He cannot ſpeak, my Lord. 

Duke. Bear him away. What is thy name, young 
man? | 

Orla. Orlando, my liege, the youngeſt Son of Sir Roav- 
land de Brjs. 

Dake. I would thou hadſt been fon to ſome man elſe; 
The world eſteem'd thy father hono e, 
But I did find him ſtill mine enen 
Thou ſhouldf have better pieas'd me is deed, 
Hadſt thou deſcended from another 1:0 
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re thee well, thou art a gallant youth, 
1 thou hadſt told me of another father. 
[ Exit Duke. 

Cel. Were I my father, coz, would I do this? 

Orla. I am more proud to be Sir Rowland”s ſon, 
His youngeſt ſon, and would not change that calling 
To be adopted heir to Frederick. | 

Roſ My father lov'd Sir Row/and as his ſoul, 
And all the world was of my father's mind: 
Had I before known this young man his fon, 
I ſhould have given him tears unto entreaties, 
Ere he ſhould thus have ventur'd. 

Cel. Gentle couſin, 
Let us go thank him, and encourage him ; 
My father's rough and envio!:s diſpotition 
Sticks me at heart. Sir, vou have well deſerv'd 
If you do keep your promiſes in love. 
But juſtly as you have exceeded all in promiſe, 
Your Miſtreſs ſhall be happy. 

Ro. Gentleman, 

Wear this for me, one out of ſuits with fortune, 
That could give more, but that her hand lacks means. 
Shall we go, coz ? 

Cel. Ay, fare you well, fair gentieman. 

Orla. Can I not jay. I thank you? my better parts 
Are all thrown down, and that which here ſtands up 
Is but a quintine, a meer ii{lefs block. 

Rof. He calls us back: my pride fell with my fortunes. 
I'll aſk him what he would. Did you call, Sir? 

Sir, you have wreſtled well, and overthrown 
More than yeur enemies. 

Cel. Will you go, coz? 

Rof. Have with you: fare you well. 

Exe. Roi. and Cel. 

Orla. What paſſion hangs the's weights upon my 

tongue ? 
I cannot ſpeak to her; yet ſhe urg'd conference. 
Enter Le Beu. 
O poor Or/ando! thou art overthrown ; 
Or Charles, or ſomething weaker, maiters thee, 
Le Bey. Good Sir, I do in friendſhip counſel you 
To 
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To leave this place: albeit you have deſerv'd 
High cemmendation, true applauſe, and love ; 
Vet ſuch is now the Duke's condition, 


That he miſconſtrues all that you have done. 
The Duke is humorous ; what he is indeed 
More ſuits you to conceive, than me to ſpeak of. 


Orla. I thank you, Sir; and pray you tell me this, 
Which of the two was daughter of the Duke, 
That here was at the wreſtling ? 

Le Ben. Neither his daughter, if we juuge by manners; 
But yet indeed the ſhorter is his daughter: 
The other's daughter to the baniſh'd Duke. 

And here detain'd by her uſurping uncle 

To keep his daughter company, whoſe loves | 

Are dearer than the natural bond of ſiſters. 

But I can tell you, that of late this Duke 

Hath ta'en diſpleaſure gainſt his gentle neice, 

Grounded upon no wg argument, 

But that the people praiſe her for her virtues, 

And pity her for her good father's ſake; 

And on my life his malice gainſt the lady 

Will ſuddenly break forth. Sir, fare you wel!, 

Hereafter in a better world than this 

J ſhall defire more love and knowledge of you. [ Exit. 

Orla. I reſt much bounden to you: fare you well! 

Thus muſt I from the ſmoke into the {mother ; 

From tyrant Duke, unto a tyrant brother : 

But heav*nly Roſalind / Exit. 
Re-enter Celia and Roſalind. 

Cel. Why couſin, why Roſalind ; Cupid have mercy; ' 
not a word ! 

Ro/. Not one to throw at a dog. 

Cel. No, thy words are too precious to be caſt away upon 
curs, throw ſome of them at me; come, lame me with 
reaſons. | 

Re/. Then there were two couſins laid up, when the one 
ſhould be lam'd with reaſons, and the other mad without 


any. 
Cel. But is all this for your father ? | 
| 


Reſ. No, ſome of it is for my father's Child. Oh 
how full of briers is this working-day-world ! 


Cel. 
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Cel. They are but burs, couſin, thrown upon thee in 
holiday foolery ; if we walk not in the troden paths, our 
very petticoats will catch them. 

Ref. could ſhake them off my coat; theſe burs are 
in my heart. 

Cel. Hem them away. 

Ro/. I would try, if I could cry hem, and have him. 

Cel. Come, come, wreſtle with thy affections. 

Re/. O they tale the part of a better wreſtler than my ſelf. 

Cel. O, a good wiſh upon you ; you will try in time in 
deſpight of a fall: but turning theſe jeſts out of ſervice, 
let us talk in good earneſt: is it poſſible on ſuch a ſudden 
you ſhould fall into fo ſtrong a liking with old Sir Reav- 
land's youngeſt fon ? 

Ro/. The Duke my Father lov'd his father dearly. 

Cel. Doth it therefore enſue that you ſhould love his 
ſon dearly ? by this kind of chaſe I ſhould hate him, for 


my father hated his father dearly ; yet I hate not Orlando. 


Ro/. No faith, hate him not for my ſake. 
Cel. Why ſhould I not? doth he not deſerve well? 
Enter Duke with Lords. 
Reſ. Let me love him for that; and do you love him 
becauſe I do. Look, here comes the Duke. 
Cel. With his eyes full of anger. 
Dale. Miſtreſs, diſpatch you with your faſeſt haſte, 
And get you from our court. 
Re /. Me, uncle! 
Dake. You, couſin. 
Within theſe ten days if that thou be ſt found 
So near our publick court as twenty miles, 
1hou dieſt for it. 
Rof. ] do beſeech your Grace 
Let me the knowledge of my tault bear with me: 
If with my ſelf I hold Intelligence, 
Or have acquaintance with my own deſires, 
If that I do not dream, or be not frantick, 
As Ido truſt I am not, then dear uncle, 
Never ſo much as ina thought unborn 
Did I offend your highneſs. 
Dake. Thus do all traitors, 
If their purgation did conſiſt in words, 


þ 
il 
| 
i 
{ 
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They are as innocent as grace it ſelf : 
Let it ſuffice thee that I truſt thee not. 

Ro. Yet your miſtruſt cannot make me a traitor ; 
Tell me wherein the likelihood depends. 


Duke. Thou art thy father's daughter ; there's enough. 


Ref. So was I when your highneis took his Dukedom, 
So was I when your highneſs baviſh'd him ; 
Treaſon is not inherited, my Lord; 
Or if we did derive it from our friends, 
What's that to me? my father was no traitor : 
Then good my Liege, miſtake me not ſo much, 
To think my poverty is treacherous. 
Cel. Dear Sovereign hear me ſpeak. 
Duke. Ay Celia, we but ſtaid her for your ſake, 
Elſe had ſhe with her father rang'd along. 
Cel. I did not then intreat to have her ftay ; 
It was your pleaſure, and your own remorſe ; 
] was too young that time to value her, 
But now I know her ; if ſhe be a traitor, 
Why ſo am I; we ſtill have ſlept together, 
Roſe at an inſtant, learn'd, play'd, eat together, 
And whereſoc'er we went, like Fas ſwans, 
Still we went coupled and inſeparable. 
Duke. She is too ſubtle for thee, and her {mootuneſs, 
Her very filence and her patience, 
Speak to the people, and they pity her : 
'Thou art a fool, ſhe robs thee of thy name, 
And thou wilt ſhow more bright, and ſeem more virtuous 
When ſhe is gone; then open not thy lips : 
Firm and irrevocable is my doom, 
Which I have paſt upon her; ſhe is baniſh'd. 
Cel. Pronounce that ſentence then on me, my Liege, 
I cannot live out of her company. 
Duke. You are a fool; you niece provide your ſelf ; 
If you out-ſtay the time, upon mine honour, 
And in the greatneſs of my word, you die. 
[Exit Duke, &c. 
Cel. O my poor Roſalind, where wilt thou go? 
Wilt thou change fathers ? I will give thee mine: 
I charge thee be not thou more griev'd than I am. 
Ro/. 1 have more cauſe, 


Cel. 


l, 


J. 
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Cel. Thou haft not, couſin, 
Pr'ythee be chearful ; know'ſt thou not the Duke 
Has baniſh'd me his daughter ? 
Roſ. That he hath not. 
Cel. No? hath not? Re/alind lacks then the love 
Which teacheth thee that thou and I am one : 
Shall we be ſundred ? ſhall we part, ſweet girl? 
No, let my father ſeek another heir. 
Therefore devife with me how we may fly, 
Whither to go, and what to bear with us, 
And do not ſeek to take your charge upon you, 
To bear your grzefs your ſelf, and leave me out: 
For by this heav'n, now at our {orrows pale, 
Say what thou can'ft I'll go along with thee. 
Roſ. Why, whither ſhall we go? 
Cel. To ſeek my uncle in the foreſt of Arden. 
Ro/. Alas what danger will it be to us, 
Maids as we are, to travel forth fo far 
Beauty provoketh thieves ſooner than gold. 
Cel. I'll put my ſelf in poor and mean attire, 
And with a kind of umber ſmutch my face, 
The like do you, ſo ſhall we pals along, 
And never ſtir aſſailants. 
Ro/. Were't not better, 
Becauſe that I am more than common tall, 
That I did ſuit me all points like a man; 
A t curtelax upon my thigh, 
A boar-ſpear in my hand; and (in my heart 
Lie there what hidden woman's fear there will) 
We'll have a ſwaſhing and a martial outſide, 
As many other manniſh cowards have, 
That do outface it with their ſemblances. 
Cel. What ſhall I call thee when thou art a man 
Roſ. I'll have no worſe a name than Fowe's own page, 
And therefore look ye call me Ganimed ; 
But what will you be call'd ? 
Cel. Something that hath a reference to my ſtate 
No longer Celia, but Aliena. 
Ro/. But couſin, what if we aſſaid to teal 
The clowniſh fool out of your father's court ; 
Would he not be a comfort to our travel ? 7 
el. 
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Cel. He'll go along o'er the wide world with me, 
Leave me alone to woo him; let's away, TI 
And get our Jewels and our Wealth together ; 

Deviſe the fitteſt time, and ſafeſt way 
To hide us from purſuit that will be made 


Aſter my flight : now go we in content — 
To liberty, and not to ment. [ Excunt, Sh 
H 


ee e 
ACT-IE SCENREL:; 


AForeEtgs7rT. 


Enter Duke Senior, Amiens, and two or three 
| Lords like fore ſters. 


Dux E /enor. 


OW my co-mates, and brothers in exile, | 

2 * Hath not old cuſtom made this life 
* more {weet | 

Than that of painted pomp? are not 

8 theſe — eg 

More free from peril than the en- 
* vious court? 

* Here feel we not the penalty of Adam, 

The ſeaſon's difference, as the icy phang, 

* And churliſh chiding of the winter's wind, | 

* Which when it bites and blows upon my body, 

Even till I ſhrink with cold, 1 ſmile, and tay, 

This is no flattery : theſe are counſellors 

* That feelingly perſuade me what I am. 

sweet are the uies of adverſity, 

* Which like the toad, ugly and venemous, 

* Wears yet a precious jewel in his head : : 

* And thus our life exempt from publick haunt, 

Finds tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, | 

* Sermons in ſtones, and good in every thing. 
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Ami. I would not change it; happy is your Grace 
That can tranſlate the ſtubborneſs of fortune 
Into ſo quiet and fo ſweet a ſtyle. 
| Duke Sen. Come, ſhall we go and kill us veniſon ? 
And yet it irks me, the poor dappled fools, 
Being native burghers of this deſart city, 
a. Should, in their own confines, with forked heads 
Have their round haunches goar'd. 
” g 1 Lord. Indeed, my Lord, 
The melancholy Faguzes grieves at that, 
And in that kind ſwears you do more uſurp 
Tuhan doth your brother that hath baniſh'd you: 
a To day my Lord of Amiens and my ſelf 
+ Did ſteal behind him, as he lay along 
- Under an oak, whoſe antique root peeps out 
Upon the brook that brawls along — 
res To the which place a poor ſequeſtered flag, 
That from the hunter's aim had ta'en a hurt, 
Did come to languiſh ; and indeed, my Lord, 
The wretched Animal heav'd forth ſuch groans, 
* That their diſcharge did ſtretch his leathern coat 
le, ' Almoſt to burſting, and the big round tears 
Cours'd one an( ther down his innocent noſe 
In piteous chaſe , and thus the hairy fool, 
not Much marked of the melancholy Faques, 
Stood on th* extremeſt verge of the ſwift brook, 
am——_—— it with tears. 
Duke Sen. But what ſaid Fagques ? 
Did le not moralize this ſpeRacle ? 
1 Lord. O yes, into a thouſand ſimilies. 
Firſt, for his weeping in the needleſs ſtream ; 
Poor deer, quoth he, thou mak'ſt a teſtament 
As worldlings do, giving thy ſum of more 
To that which had too much. Then being alone, 
Left and abandon'd of his velvet friends; 
"Tis right, quoth he, thus miſery do part 
; The flux of company: anon a careleſs herd, 
Full of the paſture, jumps along by him, 
ks, | And never ſtays to greet him: ay, quoth Jaques, 
| SWeep on, you fat and greaſy citizens, 
Vis juſt the faſhion ; wherefore do you look 
Upon that poor and broken bankrupt there ? Thus 


mi. 
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Thus moſt inveRively he pierceth through 


The body of the country, city, court, 
Yea and of this our life, ſwearing that we 
Are mere uſurpers, tyrants, and what's worle, 


To fright the animals, and to kill them up 
In their affign'd and native dwelling- place. 
Duke Sen. And did you leave him in this contempla. 
tion ? 
2 Lord. We did, my Lord, weeping and commenting , 
Upon the ſobbing deer. | 
Duke Sen. Show me the place; 
J love to cope him in theſe ſullen fits, 
For then he's full of matter. 
2 Lord. I'll bring you to him ftraight. [E xeunt, 
The Palace again. 
Enter Duke Frederick with Lords. 
Duke. Can it be poſſible that no man ſaw them? 
It cannot be ; ſome villains of my court 
Are of conſent and ſufferance in thas. | 
1 Lord. I cannot hear of any that did ſee her. 
'The ladies, her attendants of her chamber, 
Saw her a-bed, and in the morning early 
They found the bed untreaſur'd of their miſtreſs. | 
2 Lord. My Lord, the royniſh clown, at whom ſo oft 
Your Grace was wont to laugh, is alſo miſting : 
Hiſperia, the Princeſs' gentlewoman, ; 
Confeſſes that ſhe ſecretly o'er-heard * 
Vour daughter and her couſin much comm 
The parts and graces of the wreſtler 
I hat did but lately foil the finewy Charles; | 
And ſhe believes, wherever they are gone, | 
'That youth is ſurely in their company. 
Duke. Send to his brother, fetch that gallant hither; 
If he be abſent, bring his brother to me, 
I'll make him find him; do this ſuddenly, 
And let not ſearch and inquiſition quail 
Jo bring again theſe fooliſh runaways. [ Exeant. | 
Oliver's Houſe. | 
Enter Orlando and Adam. 
Orla. Who's there ? | 
Adam. What my young maſter ? oh my gentle —_— | 
q 
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Oh my ſweet maſter, O you memory 
Of old Sir Rewland! why, what make you here? 
Why are you virtuous ? why do people love you ? 
And wherefare are you gentle, ftrong, and valiant ? 
Why would you be ſo fond to overcome 

The bonny priſer of the humorous Duke ? 

Your praile is come too ſwiſtly home before you. 
Know you not, maſter, to ſome kind of men 

Their graces ſerve them but as enemies ? 

No more do yours ; your virtues, gentle maſter, 
Are ſanctiſied and holy traitors to you. 

Oh what a world is this, when what is comely 
Envenoms him that bears it! 

Orla. Why, what's the matter? 

Adam. O unhappy youth, 

Come not within theſe doors ; within this roof 
The enemy of all your graces lives; 

Your brother (no; no brother, yet the ſon, 
Yet not the ſon, I will not call him ſon, 

Of him I was about to call his father,) 

Hath heard your praiſes, and this night he means 
To burn the lodging where you ule to lie, 

And you within it; if he fail of that, 

He will have other means to cut you off: 

I overheard him, and his Cs : 

This is no place, this houſe is but a butchery ; 
Abhor it, fear it, do not enter 1t. 

Orla. Why, whither Adam uouldſt thou have me go? 

Adam. No matter whither, ſo you come not here. 

Orla. What, wouldſt thou have me go and beg my food, 
Or with a baſe and boiſterous ſword enforce 
A thieviſh living on the common road ? 

This I muſt do, or know not what to do : 
Yet this I will not do, do how I can; 
I rather will ſubje& me to the malice 
Of a diverted blood, and bloody brother. 

Adam. * But do not ſo; 1 have five hundred crowns, 
The thrifty hire I ſav'd under your father, 
Which I did ſtore, to be my foſter nurſe 
* When ſervice ſhould in my old limbs lie lame, 
And unregarded age in corners thrown ; 
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* Take that, and he that doth the ravens feed, 
Vea providently caters for the ſparrow, 
© Be comfort to my age: here is the gold, 

All this I give you, let me be your ſervant; | 
* Tho' I look old, yet I am ſtrong and luſty, 

For in my youth 1 never did apply | 
Hot and rebellious liquors in my blood, 
Nor did I with unbaſhful forehead woo 
© The means of weakneſs and debility : ; 
© Therefore my age is as a luſty winter, 

* Froſty, but kindly ; let me go with you, 

I' do the ſervice of a younger man 

In all your buſineſs and neceiſities. 

Orla. Oh good old man, how well in thee appears 
The conftant ſervice of the antique world; | 
When ſervice ſweat for duty, not for meede ! 

Thou art not for the faſhion of theſe times, 

Where none will ſweat, but for promotion, 

And having that, do choak their ſervice up | 
Even with the having; it is not ſo with thee : 
But poor old man, thou prun'ſ a rotten tree, 
That cannot ſo much as a bloſſom yield, 

In lieu of all thy pains and husbandry ; 

But come thy ways, we'll go along together, 
And ere we have thy youthful wages ſpent 
We'll light upon ſome ſettled low content. 

Adam. Maſter go on, and I will follow thee 
To the laſt gaſp with truth and loyaity. 

From ſeventeen vears till now almolt fourſcore 

Here lived I, but now live here no more. 

At ſeventeen years many their fortunes ſcek, 

But at fourſcore, it is too late a week; 

Yet fortune cannot recompence me better 

Than to die well, and not my maſter's debtor, [ Exeunt. | 

The Foreſt. | 

Enter Roſalind in Boys clothes for Ganimed, Celia dreft | 
like a Shepherdeſs for Aliena, and Clown. | 

Reſ. O Jupiter, how merry are my ſpirits ? 

Ch. 1 care not for my ſpirits, if my legs were not weary; | 

Ro/. ] could find in my heart to diſgrace my man's ap- | 
pare), and cry like a womau; but 1 muſt comfort — 

weaker 


| 
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weaker veſſel, as doublet and hoſe ought to ſhew it ſelf 
coura to petticoat ; therefore courage, good Aliena. 
Cel. I pray you bear with me, I can go no farther. 
Clo. For my part, I had rather bear with you than 
bear you; yet I ſhould bear no croſs if I did bear you, 
for I think you have no money in your purſe. 
__ Well, this is the foreſt of Arden. 
Ch. Ay, now am I in Arden, the more fool I, when 
J was at home, I was in a better place; but travellers 
muſt be content. 
Ro/. Ay, be ſo, good Touchſtone : look you who 
comes here, a young man and an old in ſolemn talk, 
Enter Corin and Silvius. 
Cor. That is the way to make her ſcorn you till. 
Sil. O Corin, that thou knew'ſt how I do love her! 
Cor. I partly gueis, for I have lov'd cer now. 
Sil. No Corin, being old, thou can'ſt not gueſs, 
Tho' in thy youth thou waſt as true a lover, 
As ever ſigh'd upon a midnight pillow ; 
But if thy love were ever like to mine, 
(As ſure 1 think did never man love ſo) 
How many actions moſt ridiculous 
Haſt thou been drawn to by thy fantaſie? 
Cor. Into a thouſand that I have forgotten. 
Sil. O thou didſt then nc'er love ſo heartily ; 
* If thou remember'ſt not the ſlighteſt folly 
* That ever love did make thee run into, 
Thou haſt not lov'd ; 
Or if thou haſt not fate as I do now, 
* Wearying thy hearer in thy miſtreſs' praiſe, 
* Thou haſt not lov'd. 
Or if thou haſt not broke from company, 
* Abruptly as my paſſion now makes me, 
Thou haſt not lov'd. | 
O Phebe, Phebe, Phebe / [Exit Sil, 
Ro/, Alas poor ſhepherd ! ſearching of thy wound, 
I have by hard adventure found my own. 
Ch. And I mine; I remember when I was in love, 
T broke my ſword upon a tone, and bid him take that 
for coming a nights to Fare Smile; and I remember 
the kiſſing of her batlet, and the cow's dugs that her 


pretty 
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pretty chopt hands had milk d; and I remember the} C 
wooing of a peaſcod inſtead of her, from whom I took Tha 
two cods, and giving her them again, faid with weep. | R 
ing tears, wear theſe for my ſake. We that are true Buy 
lovers run into ſtrange capers; but all is mortal in ng. And 
ture, ſo is all nature in love, mortal in folly. 0 
Ro/. Thou ſpeak'ſt wiſer than thou art ware of. Ii 
Cho. Nay I ſhall ne'er be ware of mine own wit, till | My 
I break my ſhins againſt it. { C 
Roſ. Tove Jove! this ſhepherd's paſſion is much 
upon my faſhion. 
Cle. And mine, but it grows ſomething ſtale with me. 
Cel. I pray you, one of you queſtion yond man. 
If he for gold will give us any food, a 
1 faint almoſt to death. | 
Ch. Holla; you clown. | 
Ro/. Peace fool, he's not thy kinſman. | 
Cor. Who calls? 
Cie. Your betters, Sir. 
Cor. Elſe they are very wretched. 
Ro/. Peace I ſay; good even to you, friend. 
Cor. And to you, gentle Sir, and to you all. 
Ro/. 1 pr'ythee, ſhepherd, if that love or gold 
Can in this deſart place buy entertainment, 
Bring us where we may reſt our ſelves, and feed; 
Here's a young maid with travel much oppreſs'd, 
And faints for ſuccour. 
Cer. Fair Sir, 1 pity her, 
Aud wiſh, for her ſake more than for mine own, 
My fortunes were more able to relieve her ; | 
But I am ſhepherd to another man, | 
And do not the fleeces that I graze; 
My maſter is of churliſh diſpoſition, 
And little wreaks to find the way to heav'n 
By doing deeds of hoſpitality : | 
Beſides, his coat, his flocks, and bounds of feed | 
Are now on ſale, and at our ſheep-cote now, | 
By reaſon of his abſence, there is nothing | 
'That you will feed on; but what is, come fee, [ 
And in my voice moſt welcome ſhall you be. | 
Ry. What is he that ſhall buy his flock and paiture? \ 
| Car. | 
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the | | Cer, That young — you ſaw here but ere while* 
ok little cares buying any — „ 

ep-| „% I pray thee, if it ſtand wi . 

= Buy thou the cottage, b 

na. 


ol. And we will mend thy wages. 
like this place, and willingly waſte 
till My time in it. 

Cor. Aſſuredly the thing is to be ſold ; 
ach Go with me ; if you like upon rt, 
The ſoil, the profit, and this kind of life, 
me. I will your very faithful feeder be, 


And buy it with your gold right ſuddenly. [FE xeunt. 


' Enter Amiens, Jaques, and others. 


| SONG. 


Under the green-wood tree, 

Who loves to lie with me, 

And tune his merry note, 

Unto the ſweet bird's throat; 

Come bither, come hither, come hither. | 
Here ſhall he fee 
No enemy, 

' But winter and rough weather. 


Jag. More, more, I pr'ythee, more. 


Ami. It will make you melancholy, Monſieur F aguee. 
Jag. I thank it; more, I pr'zthee, more; I can 
ſuck melancholy out of a ſong, as a weazel ſucks eggs: 
more, I pr'ythee, more. 
Ani. My voice is rugged, I know I cannot pleaſe you. 
Jag. I do not deſire you to pleaſe me, I do deſire 
| You to ſing; come, come, another ftanzo ; call you em 
ſtanzo's? 
| Ami. What you will, Monſieur Faques. 
Jag. Nay, I care not for their names, they owe me 
nothing. Will you fing ? 
Ami. More at your requeſt, than to pleaſe my ſelf. 
[ Jag Well then, if ever I thank any man, I'll thank 
you; but that they call compliment is like the encounter 


And thou ſhalt have to pay for it of us, 
5 
I 


Car. | 


ure? 4 of twodog-apes. And when a man thanks me l cartil 
B nada, 
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methinks I have given him a penny, and he renders me | foo 
the beggarly thanks. Come ſing, and you that 7 Faz 


not, hold your ton 
Ami. Well, Pl end the ſong, Sirs, cover the while; 

the Duke will dine under this tree; he hath been all 
this day to look you. | 
Fag. And I have been all this day to avoid him. 


He is too diſputable for my company: I think of az | fak 
many matters as he, but I give heav'n thanks, and end 
make no boaſt of them. Come, warble, come. - 
| ut 
SONG. | my 
Who doth ambition Sun, be \ 
And lowes to lie th" fun, Cor 
Seeking the foo he rats, |} not 
And pleas'd with what he pets ; | Els 
Come hither, come hither, come hither ; 

Here all he fee Br 
No enemy, For 
But winter and rough weather. | Hes 
Jag. I'll give ou a verſe to this note, that I made} 1 
veſterday in deſpight of my invention. | We 
Ami. And I'll ſing it. Cs 

Jag. Thus it goes. 
If it do come top a. I 
That any man turn ah; D 
Leaving his wvealth and eaſe, Tha 
A ftubborn will to pleaſe, hi 
Ducdame, ducdame, ducdame; 7 
Here hall he jee Ar 
Groſs fools as he, As | 
And if he wwill come to me. | a. 
n 


Ami. W hat's that ducdame ? 
Jag 'Tis a Greek invocation to call fools into 24. G 
circle. I'll go fleep if I can; if I cannot, I'll rail 2. 
gainſt all the firſt- born of Fgypt. ! « A; 
Ami. And I'll go ſeek the Duke: his banquet is pre- 
par'd. [F xeunt.\ , 83 
Enter Orlando and Adam. 
Lam. Dear maſter, I can go no further; O I 2 


"— 


ade 
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food! here lye I down, and meaſure out ve. 
Farewel, kind maſter. wh 

Orla. Why how now, Adam! no greater heart in 
thee? live a little, comfort a little, cheer thy ſelf a 
little. If this uncouth foreſt yield any thing ſavage, I 
will either be food for it, or bring it for food to thee: 
thy conceit is nearer death, than thy powers. For my 
ſake be comfortable, hold death a while at the arm's 
end: I will be here with thee preſently, and if I bring 
thee not ſomething to eat, I'll give thee leave to die. 
But if thou dieſt before I come, thou art a mocker of 
my labour. Well ſaid, thou look'ſt cheerly. And Pl 
be with thee quickly; yet thou lieſt in the bleak air. 
Come, I will bear thee to ſome ſhelter, and thou ſhalt 
not die for lack of a dinner, if there live any thing in 
this deſart. Cheery, good Adam. Exeunt, 

Enter Dake Sen, and Lords. [A table ſet out. 

Duke Sen. I think he is transform'd into a beaft, 
For I can no where find him like a man. 

1 Lord. My Lord, he is but even now gone hence, 
Here was he merry, hearing of a ſong. 

Duke Sen. If he, compact of jars, grow muſical, 


We ſhall have ſhortly diſcord in the ſpheres: 


þ 
' 


\ 


—_ * 


Go ſeck him, tell him I would ſpeak with him. 
Enter Jaques. 
1 Lord. He faves my labour by his own approsch. 
Dake Sen. Why how now, Monſieur, what a life is this, 
That your poor friends muft woo your company ? 
What, you look merrily. 
Jag A fool, a fool; I met a fool UW foreſt, 
A motley fool ; a miſerable world ! 
As I do hve by food I met a fool, 
Who laid him down and bask'd him in the ſun, 
And rait'd on lady fortune in good terms, 
In good ſet terms, and yet a motley fool. 
Good morrow, fool, quoth I: No, Sir, qurth he, 


Call me not fool, till heaven hath ſent me fortune 3 


And then he drew a dial from his poak, 

And looking on it with lack-lultre eye, 

Says, very wiſely, it is ten a clock: 

* Thus mayjwe ſee, quoth _ how the world wars : 


LM 
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Tu but an hour ago fince it was nine, 
© And after one hour more twill be eleven, 
And ſo from hour to hour we ripe and ripe, - 
* And then from hour to hour we rot and rot, 
And thereby hangs a tale. When I did hear 
The motle thus moral on the time, 
My lungs to crow like chanticleer, 
That fools ſhould be ſo deep contemplative : | 
png I _ laugh fans intermiſſion, | 
1 dial. O noble ſool, | 
! motley's the only wear. 
w_ Sem. W hat fool is this ? 
Jag. O worthy fool! one that hath been a courtier, 
2 if ladies be but young and fair, 
They have the gift to know it: and in his brain, | 
Which is as dry as the remainder bisket 
After a voyage, he hath ftrange places cram'd 
With obſervation, the which he vents 
In mangled forms. O that I were a fool! | 
J am ambitious for a motley coat. 
5 Duke. Thou ſhalt have one. 
It is my only ſuit, 
Provided that you weed your better judgments 
Of all opinion that — rank in them, | 
'That I am wiſe: 1 muſt have liberty 
Withal, as large a charter as the wind, 
To blow on whom I pleaſe, for fo fools have : 
And they that are moſt gauled with my folly, 
They moſt muſt laugh: and why, Sir, muſt they ſo? 
The why is plain, as way to pariſh church ; ; | 
He whom a foo! doth very wiſely hit, | 
Doth, very fooliſhly, although he ſmart, 
Seem "ſenſeleſs of the bob. It not, | 
The wiſe man's fally is anatomiz'd 
Even by the ſquandring glances of a fool. | 
Inveſt me in my motley, give me leave 
To ſpeak my mind, and 1 will through and through | 
Cleanſe the toul body of ti infected world, | 
If they will patiently receive my medicine. | 
Duke Sen. Fie on the, I can tell what thou wouldſt do. | 
| 


Fag. What for a counter, would I do but good ? 
Duke Seu. Moſt miichievous foul fin, in chiding fin : 
F 
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For thou thy ſelf haſt been a libertine, 


As ſenſual as the brutiſh ſting itſelf; 
And all th' emboſſed ſores headed evils, 
That thou with licenſe of free fooc haſt caught, 


Woul'dſt thou diſgorge into the general world. 
Jag. Why who cries out on pride, 
That can therein tax any private party? 


Doth it not flow as hugely as the ſea, 
Till that the very very means do ebb? 


What woman in the city do I name, 
When that I ſay the city-woman bears 
The coſt of Princes on unworthy ſhoulders ? 
Who can come in, and ſay that I mean her, 
When ſuch a one as ſhe, ſuch is her neighbour ? 
Or what is he of baſeſt function, 
That ſays his bravery is not on my coſt, 
Thinking that I mean him, but therein ſuits 
His folly to the mettle of my ſpeech? 
There - dou how then, what then, let me ſee wherein 
My tongue hath wrong'd him ; if it do him right, 
Then he hath wrong'd himſelf: if he be free, 
Why then my taxing like a wild gooſe flies 
Unclaim'd of any man. But who comes here ? 
Enter Orlando. 
Orla. Forbear, and eat no more. 
Jag. Why I have eat none yet. 
Drle. Nor ſhalt not, till neceſſity be ſerw'd. 
Jag. Of what kind ſhould this cock come? 


Duke Sen. Art thou thus bolden'd, man, by thy diſtreſs? 
Or elſe a rude deſpiſer of good manners, 


That in civility thou ſeem'ſt ſo empty? 
Orla. Vou touch'd my vein at firſt, the thorny point 
Of bare diſtreſs hath ta en from me the ſhew 
Of ſmooth civility: yet am I in- land bred, 
And know ſome nurture : but forbear, I ſay : 
He dies that touches any of this fruit, 
Till I and my affairs are anſwered. 
Jag. If you will not 
Be aniwered with reaſon, I muſt die. 


Duke Sen, What would you have? Your gentlenefs 
ſhall force, 


B 3 More 
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More than your force move us to gentleneſc. 
Orla. I almoſt die for food, and let me me have it. 
Duke Sen. Sit down and teed, and welcome to our 

table. 
Orla Speak you ſo gently ? pardon me, I pray you; 

I thought that all things had been ſavage here, 

And therefore put I on the countenance 

Of ſtern commandment. But whate'er your are 

* That in this deſart inacceſſible, 

Under the ſhade of melancholy boughs, 

Loſe and negle& the creeping hours of time; 

© If ever you have look'd on better days ; 

If ever been where bells have knoll'd to church; 

If ever fat at any good man's feaſt; 

If ever from your eye-lids wip'd a tear, 

* And know what 'tis to pity, and be pitied ; 

Let gentleneſs my ſtrong enforcement be, 

In the which hope I bluſh and hide my ſword. 

Duke Sen. True is it that we have ſcen better days, 

And have with holy bell been knoll'd to church, 

And ſat at good men's feaſts, and wip'd our eyes 

Of drops, that ſacred pity bath engender'd : 

And therefore ſit you down in gentleneſs, 

And take upon command what help we have, 

That to your wanting may be miniſtred. 

Orla. Then but forbear your food a little while. 

Whiles, like a doe, I go to find my fawn, 

And give it food. There is an old poor man, 

Who aſter me hath many a weary ite 

Limp'd in pure love; till he be firſt fuffic'd, 

Oppreſs'd with two weak evils, age and hunger, 

I will not touch a bit. 

Duke Sen. Go find him ovt, 
And we will nothing waſte till you return. 
Orla. I thank ye, and be bleſs d for your good com- 
fort. [ Ext. 
Duke Sen. Thou ſeeſt we are not all alone unhappy : 
This wide and univerſal theatre 
Preſents more woeful pageants than the ſcene 
Wherein we play. 
F ag. All the world's a ſtage, 
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* And all the men and women meerly players ; 
They have their exits and their entrances, 
And one man in his time plays many parts - 
His acts being ſeven ages. At firſt the infant, 
« Mewling and puking in the nurſe's arms: 
And then, the * ſchool-boy with his ſatchel, 
And ſhining morning: face, creeping like ſnail 
Unwillingly to ſchool. And then the lover, 
* Sighing like furnace, with a woeful ballad 
« Made to his miſtreſs' eye-brow. Then a ſoldier, 
Full of ſtrange oaths, and bearded like the pard, 
« Jealous in honour, ſudden and quick in quarrel, 
© Seeking the bubble reputation 
Even in the cannon's mouth. And then the juſtice 
In fair round belly, with good capon lin'd, 
* With eyes ſevere, and beard of tormal cut, 
Full of wiſe ſaws and modern inſtances, 
And fo he plays his part. The fixth age ſuiſts 
Into the lean and Nipper'd pantaloon, 
With ſpectacles on noſe, and pouch on fide; 
His youthful hoſe well fay'd, a world too wide 
For his ſhrunk ſhank, and his big manly voice 
« Terning again toward childiſh treble pipes, 
© And whiflics in his found. Laſt ſcene of all, 
© That ends this iirange eventful hiſtory, 
is ſecond childiſhneis, and meer oblivion, 
Sans teeth, ſans eyes, {ans taſte, ſans every thing. 
Eutcr Orlando with Adam. | 
Duke Sen, Welcome: ſet down your venerable bur- 
then, | 
And let him feed. 
Orla. I thank you moſt for him. 
Adam, So had you need, 
I ſcarce can {peak to thank you for my ſelf, 
Duke Sen. Welcome, fall too: I will not trouble vou, 
As yet to queſtion you about your fortunes. ' 
Give us ſome mutick, and good cauſin fing. 


SON G. 


Blow, blow, Thou Winttr wind, 
Thou art mot fa unkind 
— Ms 
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As man's ingratitude ; 
Thy tooth is not Jo keen, 
Becauſe thou art not ſeen, 
Altho" thy breath be rude. 
Heigh ho, fing heigh ho, unte the green holly ; 
Moft friendſhip is feigning ; meſ loving meer folly: 
Then heigh ho, the holly, 
This life is moſt jolly. 0 
Freeze, freeze, thou bitter 5ky, 
That doft not bite ſo nigh 
As benefits forgot : 
Tho' thou the waters warp, 
Thy fling is not fo Harp 
As friend remembred not. 
Heich ho, fins, &c. 
Duke Sen. If that you were the good Sir Ronw/and's ſon, 
As you have whiſper'd faithfully you were, 
And as mine eye doth his e ffigies witneſs, 
Moſt truly limn'd, and living i yu face, 
Be truly welcome hither. I'm the Duke 
That lov'd your father. The reſidue of your fortune, 
| Go to my cave and tell me. Good old man, 
Thou art welcome, as thy maſter is ; 
Suprort him by the Arm; give me your hand, 
And let me all your fortunes underſtand, [Excunt, 
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The PALACE. 
Eater Dake, Lords, and Oliver. 


Du © 2 


SOT fee him fince? Sir, fir, that can- 


| not be ; 

= But were I not the better part made 

WE! 1 ould not ſeck an abſent 

Pot my revenge, thou preſent : But 
to it, 


ment 
1 look 
Find 
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Find out thy brother whereſoe er he is, 
0 Seek him witk candle: bring him dead or living, 
Within this twelvemonth, or turn thou no more 
To ſeek a living in our territory. 
A | Thy lands and all things that thou doſt call thine, 
Worth ſeizure, do we ſeize into our hands, 
Till thou canſt quit thee by thy brother's mouth, 
Of what we think againſt thee. 

Oli. Oh that your highneſs knew my heart in this: 
4 
| 


ö 


J never lov'd my brother in my life. 
Duke. More villain thou. Well, puſh him out of doors, 
And let my officers of ſuch a nature 
Make an extent upon his houſe and lands: 
Do this expediently, and turn him going. [Exeunt, 
Enter Orlando. 
* Orla. Hang there my verſe, in witneſs of my love ; 
And thou thrice crowned Queen of night ſurvey, 
With thy chaſte eye, from thy pale ſphere above, 
Thy huntreſs' name that my full life doth ſway. 
O Ro/alind, theſe trees ſhall be my books, 
And in their barks my thoughts I'll character, 
That every eye which in this foreſt looks, 
Shall ſee thy virtue witneſs'd every where. 
Run, run, Orlando, carve on every tree, 
The fair, the chaſte, and unexpreſſive ſhe. [ Exit. 
Enter Corin and Clown. 
) Cor. And how like you this ſhepherd's life, Mr. 
Touchſtone ? 
( 


Ce. Truly ſhepherd, in reſpegiof it ſelf, it is a good 
life ; but in reſpect that it is a ſh&@pMerd's life, it is naught. 

In reſpe& that it is ſolitary, I like it very well ; but in re- 

{pet that it is private, it is a very vile life. Now in re- 

— it is in the fields, it pleaſeth me well; but in re- 

pect it is not in the court, it is tedious. As it is a 

n. | pare life, look you, it fits my humour well; but 
as there is no more plenty in it, it goes much againſt 

Ge oy; 1 Haſt any philolophy in thee, ſhep- 
Cor. No more, but that I know the more one fic ens, 
the worſe at caſe he is: and that he that wants money, 
means, and content, is * three good friends. That 
5 the. 
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the property of rain is to wet, and fire to burn: 2 
paſture makes fat ſheep, and that a great cauſe o 
night is lack of the ſun: that he that hath learned no — 
by nature nor art, may complain of good breeding, or 
comes of a very dull kindred. 

Cz. Such a one is a natural philoſopher. Walt ever in 
court, ſhepherC? 

Cor. No truly. 

Clo. Then thou art damn'd. 

C:r. Nay, I hope 

Ch. Truly thou art damn'd, like an ill roaſted egg. all 
on one fide. 

Cor. For not being at court? your reaſon. 

Ch. Why, if thou never waſt at court, thou never 
faw'ſt good manners: if thou never faw'(t good manners, 
then thy manners muſt be wicked; and 2 is fin, 
nw ſin is damnation: thou art in a parlous ſtate, ſhep- 

erd. 

Cor. Not a whit, Toauchfone : thoſe that are good man- 
ners at the court, are as ridiculous in the country, as the 
behaviour of the country is moſt mockable at the court. 
You told me, you falute not at the court, but you kiſs 
your hands; that courteſie would be uncleanly, if courtiers 
were ſhepherds. 

Clo. initance, briefly ; come, inſlance. 


£1 
| 
| 


Cor. Why, we are (till kandling our ewes, and yy | 


ſels, you know, are greafie. 

Ch. Why do not your courtiers hands ſweat? and is 
not the greu.ſe of mutton as wholeſome as the ſweat of a 
man? ſhallow, ſhallow; a better inftance, I fay : come. 

Cor. Beſides, our hands are hard. 

Clo. Your lips will feel them the ſooner. Shallow again: 
a ſounder inſtance, come. 

Cor. And they are often tarr'd over with the ſurgery of 
dur ſheep; and wou'd you have us kiſs tar? the courtier's 
hands are perfum's with civet. 

C.. Moſt ſhallow man: thou worms-meat, in reſpec 
of a good picce of fleſh indeed; learn of the wile and 
perpend ; civet is of a baſer birth than tar; the very un- 
cleanly flux of a cat. Mend the inſtance, ſhepherd. 


Cor. 
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Cor. You have too courtly a wit for me; I'll reſt. 

Ch. Wilt thou reſt damn'd ? God help thee, ſhallow 
man; God make inciſion in thee, thou art raw. 

Cor. Sir, I am a true labourer, I earn that I eat: 
get that I wear; owe no man hate, envy no man's hap- 
« pineſs; glad of other men's good, content with my 
harm; and the greateſt of my pride is, to ſee my ewes . 
* graze, and my lambs tuck. 

Clo. That is another ſimple fin in you, to bring the 
ewes and the rams together, and to offer to get your liv- 
ing by the copulation of catt'e, to be a baud to a bell. wea- 
ther, and to betray a ſhe lamb of a twelvemonth old to a 
crooked-pated old cuckoldly ram, out of all reaſonable 
match. If thou be'ſt not damu'd for this, the devil him- 
ſelf will have no ſhepherds; I cannot ſee elſe how thou 
ſhould'ft *ſcape, | 

Cor. Here comes young Mr. Ganimed, my new mi- 
frets's brother. 

Enter Roſalind with a paper. 

Roſ. From the eas to the <veflern Inde, 

No jexvel is like Roſalind, 

Her worth being mounted on the wvind, 

Threngb all the ævorld bears Roſalind. 

i the pictures faire ind, 

re but black to Rolſalind: 

Let no face be kept in mind, 

But the face of Ro'alind. 


Ch. I'll rhime you fo eight years together; dinners, 


aud ſuppers, and ſleeping hours excepted : it is the right 
butter-women's rank to market. 


R/. Out fool. 
C. For a taſte. 
Fa hart doth lack a hind, 
Let him ſect out Roſalind. 
IF the cat will after kind, 
de be jare vill Roſalind. 
inter garments muſt be lin'd, 
So muji flender Roſalind. 
They that reap muſt ſheaf and bind, 
Then to cart with Roſalind. 
Sauecteft 
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Sweeteft “ nut hath ſowreft rind, 
Such à nut is 22 

He that ſcucetſ roſe wi RR 
Muft 7217 e, prick, and Roſalind. 


This is the very falſe gallop of verſes ; why do you in- 
fe& your ſelf with them ? 

Ro/. Peace, you dull fool, I found them on a tree. 

Ch. Truly, the tree yields bad fruit. : 

Rof. I'll graff it with you, and then I ſhall graft it 
with a medler; then it will be the earlieſt fruit i“ th' 
eountry ; for you'll be rotten ere you be half ripe, and 
that's the right virtue of the medler. 

Ch. You have ſaid; but whether wiſely or no, let the 
foreſt judge. 

Enter Celia with a writing. 
Ro/. Peace, here comes my ſiſter reading, ſtand aſide. 


Cel. Why foould this a deſart be ? 
For it is unpeopled. No; 
Tongues Dll hang on every tree, 
ſhall civil ſayings ſhow. 
Some, how brief the life of man 
Runs his erring pilgrimage, 
That the flretching of a ſpan, 
Buckles in his ſum of age; 
Some of wiolated vows, 
"Twwixt the fouls of friend and friend; 
But upon the faireſt boughs, 
Or affievery ſentence end, 
Fill Roſalinda write ; 
Teaching all that read to know 
This quinteſſence of every ſprite, 
Heaven would in little ſhow. 
Therefore heaven nature charg d, 
That one body ſhould be fil d 
With all graces wwide enlarg 4; 
Nature preſently diſtill d 
Helen's cheeks, but not her heart, 
Cleopatra's majeſty ; 


* meat. 
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Atalanta' better part, 

Sad Lucretia“ modeſty. 
Thus Roſalind of many parts, 

By heaw'nly ſynod was dewisi'd, 
Of many faces, eyes and hearts, 

To hade the touches deareft priz'd. 


Heaw'n would that fhe theſe gifts ſhould hawe, 
And I to live and die her flave. 


Re/. O moſt gentle Jupiter] what tedious homily of 
love have you wearied your pariſhioners withal, and ne- 
ver cry'd, have patience, good people? 

Cel. How now, back triends! ſhepherd go off a lit- 
tle: go with him, firrah. 

C b. Come ſhepherd, let us make an honourable retreat, 
tho' not with bag and baggage, yet with ſcrip and ſcrip- 
page. [Ex. Cor. and Clown. 

Cel. Didſt thou hear theſe veries ? 

Ro/. O yes, I heard them all, and more too, for ſome 
of them had in them more feet than the verſes would bear: 
Cel. That's no matter ; the feet might bear the verſes. 

Ro/. Ay, but the feet were lame, and could not bear 
themſelves without the verſe, and therefore ſtood lamely 
in the verſe. 

Cel. But didſt thou hear without wondring, how thy 
name ſhould be hang'd and carv'd upon theie trees? 

Ro/. 1 was ſeven of the nine days out of wonder, be- 
fore you came: for look here what T found on a palm- 
tree; I was never ſo be-rhim'd ſince Pythagoras's time, 
that I was an 7; rat, which I can hardly remember. 

Cel. 'Tro you who hath done this ? 

Rof. Is it a man? 

Cel. And a chain that you once wore, about his neck : 
Change you colour ? 

Rof. I pr ythee who? 

Cel. O Lord, Lord, it is a hard matter for friends to 
meet; but mountains may be removed with earthquakes, 


and ſo encounter. 
Ref. Nay, but who is it ? 
Cel. Is it pollible ? 


Ref. 
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Ro/. Nay, I pr'ythee now, with moſt petitionary ve- 
hemence, tell me who it is. 

Cel. O wonderful, wonderful, and moſt wonderful 
worderiul, and yet again wonderful, and after that out of 

Ro/. Good my complexion, doſt thou think, though I \ 
am capanion.'d !l:ke a man, I have a doublet and a hoſe in 
my diſpoſition ? one inch of delay more, is a ſouth-ſea of 
diſcovery. I pr'ythee tell me who is it, quickly, and 
ſpe:k apace; I would thou could'ſt ſtammer, that thou | 
mighi'ſt pour this concealed man out of thy mouth, az 
wine comes out of a narrow-mouth'd bottle ; either too 
much at once, or none at all, I pr'ythee take the cork | 
out of thy mouth, that I may drink tuy tidings. 

Cel. So you may put a man in your belly. 

Rof. Is he of God's making? what manner of man! 
Is his head worth a hat? or his chin worth a beard ? 

Cel. Nay, he hath but a little beard. 

Re, Why God will fend more, if the man will be 
thankful ; let me ſtay the growth of hie beard, if thou | 
delay me not the knowledge of his chin. 

Cel. It is young Orlando, that trip'd up the wreitler's, 
heels and your heart, both in an inftant. 

Ro/. Nay, but the devil take mocking ; ſpeak, fad 
brow, end true maid. 

Cel. I taith, coz, tis he. 

Ne. Orlando! ö 

Cel. Orlando. 


\ 


Rof. Alas the day, what ſhall I do with my doublet 
and hoſe? what did he when thou ant him ? what ſaid 
he? how look'd. he? wherein went he? what makes he 
here? did he ack for me? where remains he ? how parted 
he with thee? and when ſhalt thou fee him again? an- 
ſwer me in one word. | 

Cel You muſt borrow me Garazantua's mouth firſt ; 
"tis a word too great for any mouth of this age's ſize: to 
ſay ay and no to theſe particulars, is more than to anſwer 
in a catechiſm. 

Reſ. But doth he know that I am in this foreſt, and 
in man's apparel ? looks he as freſhly as he did the day | 


he wreſtled ? 
Cel. 
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Cel. It is as eaſ to count atoms as to reſolve the pro- 

fitions of a lover: but take a taſle of my finding him, 
and reliſh it with good obſervance. I found him under a 
tree like a dropp'd acorn. 

Rof. It may well be call'd Fove's tree, when it drops 
forth ſuch fruit. 

Cel. Give me audience, good madam. 

Noſ. Proceed. 

Cel. There lay he ſtretch'd along like a wounded 
Knight. 

Rof. Tho' it be pity to fee ſuch a ſight, it well be- 
comes the ground. 

Cel. Cry holla to thy tongue, I pr'ythee; it curvets 
unſcaſonably. He was furniſſi'd like a hunter. 

Ro/. O ominous, he comes to kill my hart. 

Cel. I would ſing my ſong without a burden, thou 
bring' it me out of tune. 

Ro/. Do you not know I am a woman, when I think 
I mutt ſpeak : ſweet, ay on. 

Enter Orlando and Jaques. 

Cel. You bring me out. Soft, comes he not here? 

Rof. Tis he, flink by, and note him. 

Jag. I thank you for your company; but good faith, 
] had as lief have been my ſelf alone. 

Orla. And fo had I; but yet for faſhion ſake, I thank 
you too for vour lociety. 

Jag. God b w* you, let's meet as little as we can. 

Oria. I do deſite we may be better ſtrangers. 

Jag. I pray you marr no more trees with writing love- 
ſorgs in their barls, 

Orla. I pray you marr no more of my verſes with read- 
ing them ill-favourcd'y. 

Jag. Roſalind is your love's name. 

Orla. Yes, jult. 

Jag. I do not like her name. 

Orla There was no thought of pleaſing you when ſhe 
was chriſten'd. 

Jag. What ſtature is ſhe of ? 

Orla Juit as high as my heart. 

Jag Yeu are full of pretty anſwers; have you not been 
acquainted with goldſmiths wives, and conn'd them out 
of rings. Orla. 
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Orla. Not ſo: but I anſwer you right painted cloth, 
from whence you have ftudied your queſtions. 

. You have a nimble wit; I think it was made of 
Atalanta's heels. Will you fit down with me, and we 
two will rail againſt our miſtreſs, the world, and all our 
miſery. 

Orla. I will chide no breather in the world but my ſelf, 

inſt whom I know no faults. 

Fag. The worſt fault you have, is to be in love 
Ole. "Tis a fault I will not change for your beſt vir- 
tue; I am weary of you. 

Jag. By my troth I was ſeeking for a fool, when I 
found you. 

Orla. He is drown'd in the brook, look but in, and 
you ſhall ſee him. 

Jag. There I ſhall ſee mine own 2 

Orla. Which I take to be either a fool, or a cypher. 

Jag I'll ſtay no longer with you; farewel, good ſig- 
nior love. [ Ext. 

Orla. I am glad of your departure: adieu, good Mon- 
fieur melancholy. 

Rof. I will ſpeak to him like a ſaucy lacquey, and under 
that habit play the knave with him: do you hear, foreſter? 

Orla. Very well, what would you? 

- Ro. I pray you, what is't a clock? 

Orla. You ſhould ask me what time o' day; there's no 
clock in the foreſt. 

Ro/. Then there is no true lover in the foreſt, elſe ſigh- 
ing every minute, and groaning every hour, would de- 
tect the lazy foot of time, as well as a clock. 

Orla. And why not the ſwift foot of time? had not 
that been as proper: 

Ro/. By no means, Sir: time travels in divers paces, 
with divers perſons ; I'!] tell you who time ambles withal, 
who time trots withal, who time gallops withal, and who 
he lands till withal. 

Orla I pr ythee, whom doth he trot withal ? 

Roſ. Marry, he trots hard with a young maid, between 
the contract of her marriage and the day it is ſolemnized: 
if the interim be but a ſennight, time's pace is ſo hard 
that it ſeems the length of ſeven years, . 

Orla. 
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Orla. Who ambles time withal ? 

Roſ. With a prieſt that lacks latin, and a rich man 
that hath not the gout ; ſor the one fleeps eaſily becauſe 
he cannot ſtudy, and the other lives merrily, becauſe he 
feels no pain: the one lacking the burden of lean and 
waſteful learning; the other knowing no burden of hea- 
vy tedious penury. Theſe time ambles withal. | 

Orla. Whom doth he gallop withal? - 

Ro/. With a thief to the gallows: for tho' he go as 
ſoftly as foot can fall, he thinks himſelf too ſoon there. 

Orla. Whom ſtays it ſtill withal ? 

Roſ. With lawyers in the vacation; for they ſleep be- 
tween term and term, and then they perceive not how 
time moves. 

Orla. Where dwell you, pretty youth ? 

Ref. With this ſhepherdeſs, my ſiſter, here in the 
ſxirts of the foreſt, like fringe upon a petticoat. 

Orla. Are you native of Ris ? 

* the cony that you ſee dwell where ſhe is 
indled. 

Orla, Your accent is ſomething finer than you could 
purchaſe in ſo removed a dwelling. 

Roſ. I have been told ſo of many; but indeed an old 
religious uncle of mine taught me to ſpeak, who was in 
his youth an in-land man, one that knew courtſhip too 
well; for there he fell in love. I have heard him read 
many lectures againſt it. I thank God, I am not a wo- 
man to be touch'd with ſo many giddy offences as he 
hath generally tax'd their whole ſex withal. 

Orla. Can you remember any of the principal evils 
that he laid to the charge of women ? 

Ro/. There were none principal, they were all like 
one another, as half-pence are ; every one fault ſeeming 
monſtrous, till his fellow fault came to match it. 

Orla. I pr'ythee recount ſome of them. 

Rof. No; 1 will not caſt away my phyſick, but on 
thoſe that are fick. There is a man haunts the foreſt, 
that abuſes our young plants with carving Roſalind on 
their barks; hangs odes upon hawthorns, and elegies 
on brambles ; all, forſooth, deifying the name of Ro- 
Jalind, If I could meet that fancy-monger, I would 


give 
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give him ſome good counſel, for he ſeems to have the 
quotidian of love upon him. 


Ora. I am he that is ſo love-ſhak'd ; I pray you, tell | conf 


me your remedy. 


moo 
ing. 


{om 


Ro/. There is none of my uncle's marks upon you; he and 


ht me how to know a-man in love; in which cage 
of ruſhes I am ſure you are not priſoner. 

Orla. What were his marks ? 

Ref. A lean cheek, which you have not; a blue eye 
and ſunken, which you have not; an unqueſtionable ſpirit, 
which you have not; a beard neglected. which you have 
not, but I pardon you for that, for ſimply your having no 
beard, is a younger brother's revenue; then your hole 
ſhould be ungarter'd, your bonnet unbanded, your ſleeve 
unbutton'd, your ſhoo untied, and every thing about you 
demonſtrating a careleſs deſolation; but you are no ſuch 
man, you are rather point device in your accoutrements, 
as loving your ſelf, than ſeeming the lover of any other. 
— Fair youth, I would I could make thee believe 

ove. 

Ro/. Me believe it? you may as ſoon make her that 
you love believe it, which I warrant ſhe is apter to do 
than to confeſs ſhe does; that is one of the points, in 
the which women fill give the lye to their conſciences. 
But in good ſooth, are you he that hangs tae veries on 
the trees wherein Re/alind is ſo admir'd ? | 

Orla. I ſwear to thee, youth, by the white hand of 
Rojalind, I am he, that unfortunate he. 

_ But are you ſo much in love, 2s your rhimes 

? 

Orla. Neither rhime nor reaſon can expreſs how 
much. 

Ne. Love is merely a madneſs, and I tell you deſerves 
as well a dark houſe and a whip, as mad men do: and 
the reaſon why they are not fo puniſti'd and cur'd, is, 
that the I. nacy is ſo ordinary, that the whippers are in 
love too: yet I proſeis curing it by countel. 

Orla. Did you ever cure any ſo ? 

Re. Ves one, and in this manner. He was to imz- 

ine me his love, his miſtreſs: and I ſet him every 

y to woo me. At which time would 1, being but a 

mooniſh 


wou 


I 
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the | mooniſh youth, grieve, be cfirminate, changeable, long- 
ing, and liking, proud, fantaſtical, apiſh, ſhallow, in- 
tell | conſtant, full of tears, full of ſmiles ; for every paſſion 
ſomething, and for no paſſion truly any thing, as boys 

a | and women are for the moſt part catile of this colour 

would now like him, now loath him; then entertain 

him, then forſwear him; now weep for him; then ſpit 

| at him ; that I drave my ſuitor from his mad humour 

of love, to a living humour of madneſs, which was to 

forſwear the full ſtream of the world, and to live in a 

ve | nook merely monaſtick ; and thus I cur'd him, and this 

way will 1 take upon me to waſh your liver as clear 

| as a ſound ſheep's heart, that there ſhall not be one ſpot 
of love in't. 

Du Orla. I would not be cur'd, youth. 
Ro/. I would cure you if you would but call me No- 
/alind, and come every day to my cote, and woo me. 
"es Now by the faith of my love I will; tell me 

where it is. 

Ro/. Go with me to it, and I will ſhew it you; and 
by the oy = ſhall tell me where in the foreſt you live: 
| you g 
Ole. Wik all my heart, good youth. 
4 Nay, nay, you muſt call me Ro/alind: come 
„ will you go! ? [ Exeunt. 
Enter Clown, Audrey end Jaques. 
Ch. Come apace, good Audrey, I will fetch up your 
goats, Audrey; and now, Audrey, am | the man yet ? 
| doth my ſimple feature content you ? 

Aud. Y our features, lord warrant us; what features? 
| Ch. I am here with thee and thy goats, as the moſt 
ecapricious poet honeſt O14 was among the Goths. 

U Jag. O knowledye ill-habited, worte than Foce in a 

d thatch'd houſe. 

C/o. When a man's verſes cannot be unceritood, nor 

| a man's good wit ſeconded with the forward child, un- 

derſtanding; it ſtrikes a man more dead than a great 

| reckoning in a little room; truly I would the Gods had 

made thee poetical. 

Aud. I do not know what poetical is; is it honeſt in 
deed and word ; is it a true thing ? 

Clo. 
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Ch. No truly; for the trueſt poetry is the moſt fei 
ing, and lovers are given to poetry, and what "24 {wear 
in poetry, may be {aid as lovers, they do fei 

Aud. — wiſh then that the Gods 
poetical ? 

Ch. I do truly ; for thou ſwear'ſt to me thou art ho- C 
neſt : now if thou wert a poet, I might have ſome hope 8 
thou didſt feign. not 

Aud. Would you not have me honeſt ? 

Ch. No truly, unleſs thou wert hard- favour d ; for 
honeſty coupled to beauty, is to have honey a ſauce to 


ſugar 
Fs. A material fool. 
Aud Well, I am not fair, and therefore I pray the 
Gods make me honeſt. 
Ch. Truly, and to caſt away honeſty upon a foul flut, 
on to *4 p good meat into an unclean diſh. 
_ am not a ſlut, though I thank the Gods 1 am 
u 


Ch. Well, praiſed be the Gods for thy foulneſs ; flat- | 
tiſhneſs may come hereafter : but be it as it may be, [ 
will marry thee; and to that end I have been with Sir | 
Oliver Mar-text, the vicar of the next village, who hath | anc 
— — wg ts 
couple us. ma 

Jag. 1 would fain ſee this meeting. ma 

Aud. Well, the Gods give us joy. go 

Ch. Amen. A man may, if he were of a fearful heart, 
ſtagger in this attempt; for here we have no temple but 
the wood, no aſſembly but horn'd-beaſts. But what tho“! 
courage. As horns are odious they are neceſſary. Its | iv 
ſaid, many a man knows no end of his goods: right: | 


many a man has good horns, and knows no end of them. 


Well, that is the dowry of his wife, tis 2 of his own 
getting: horns ? even ſo poor men alone——no, no, thy 
the nobleſt deer hath them as huge as the raſcal : is the 
ſingle man therefore bleſſed ? no. As a wall'd — 1s 
worthier than a village, ſo is the forchead of a 


man more honourable than the bare brow of a 1 * 1 


2 


and by how much defence is better than no ſxill, fo 
much is a horn more precious than to want. 


S FF * 
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Enter Sir Oliver Mar- text. 
Here comes Sir Oliuer: Sir Oliver Mar- text, you are 
well met. Will you diſpatch us here under this tree, or 
ſhall we go with you to your chapel ? 

Sir Oli. Is there none here to give the woman? 

Ch. I will not take her on gift of any man. 

Sir Oli. Truly ſhe muſt be given, or the marriage is 
I een proceed ! I'll give her 

ad. ; : give . 

* Good even, good maſter what ye call: how do 
you Sir, you are very well met: Godild you for your 
laſt company, I am very glad to ſee you, even a toy in 
hand here Sir : nay, pray be covered. 

Jag. Will you be married, Metley ? 

Cle. As the ox hath his bow, Sir, the horſe his curb, 
and the falcon his bells, ſo man hath his defire; and as 
pigeons bill, fo wedlock would be nibbling. 

Jag. And will you, being a man of your breeding, be 
married under a buſh like a beggar ? get you to church, 
and have a good prieſt that can tell you what marriage 
is ; this fellow will but join you together as they join 
wainſcot, then one of you will prove a ſhrunk pannel, 
and like green timber warp, warp. 

Ch. I am not in the mind, but I were better to be 
married of him than of another; for he is not like to 
marry me well ; and not being well married, it will be a 
good excuſe for me hereafter to leave my wife. 

Jag. Go thou with me, and let me counſel thee. 

Ch. Come, {weet Audrey, we muſt be married, or we 
muſt live in baudry : farewell, good Mr. Oliver; not O 
ſweet Ol:ver, O brave Oliver, leave me not behind thee : 
yo wind away, begone I ſay, I will not to wedding with 

ce. 

Sir Oli. Tis no matter: ne'er a fantaſtical knave of 
them all ſhall out me out of my calling. [ Exennt. 

Enter Rolalind and Celia. 

Ro/.: Never talk to me, I will weep. 

Cel. Do I pr'ythee, but yet have the grace to conſider 
that tears do not become a man. 

Ro/. But have I not cauſe to weep? 

Cel. As good cauſe as one would deſire, therefore wrep. 

R/. 
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Re/. His very hair is of a diſſembling colour. C 
Cel. Something browner than 7adas's: marry is; C 
kiſſes are F udas's own Children. Bet) 

Rof. I'taich his hair is of a good colour. And 


Cel. An excellent colour: your cheſnut was ever the 
only colour. 
* he And his kiſſing is as full of ſanity as the touch 
of holy beard. 

Cel. He hath bought 2 pair of chaſte lips of Diana; 
a nun of winter's ſiſter hood kiſſes not more rcligiouſly ; 
the very ice of chaitity is in them. 
Ne,. But why did he ſwear he would come this mor- 
* and comes not? 

el. Nay, certainly there is no truth in him. 


Roſ. Do you think ſo? Wh 


Cel. Yes, I think he is not a pick-purſe, nor a horſe- 
ſtealer ; but for his verity in love, 1 do think him as 
concave as a cover'd goblet, or a worm-eaten nut. 

Roſ. Not true in love ? 

Cel. Yes, when he is in; but I think he is not in. 

Ro/. You have heard him {wear downright he was. 

Cel. Was, is not is; beſides, the oath ot a lover is no 
ſtronger than the word of a tapſter; they are both the 
conftirmers of falſe reckonings ; he attends here in the 
foreſt on the Duke your father. 

Ref. I met the Duke yeſterday, and had much queſtion 
with him: he aſkt me of what parentage I was; I told 
him of as good as he; ſo he laugh'd, and let me go But 
what talk we of fathers, when there is ſuch a man asQr /ands? 

Cel. O that's a brave man, he writes brave verſes, 
ſpeaks brave words, {wears brave caths, and breaks them 
bravely ; quite travers athwart the heart of his lover, as 
a puilny tilter, that ſpurs his horſe but one ſide, breaks 
his ſtaff like a noble gooſe ; but alt's brave that youth _ 


mounts, and folly guides: who comes here? ne 
p Enter Corn, Thy 
Cel Miſtreſs and matier, you have oft enquir'd — 
or 


* 


At. er the ſhepherd that complain'd of love, 
Whom you ſaw fitting by me on the turf, 
Praiſing the proud diidainful ſnepherdeſs 
hat was his miſtreſs. 
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Cel. Well, and what of him? 
is Cor. If you will ſee a pageant truly plaid 
Between the pale complexion -f true love, 
And the red glow of ſcorn and proud diſdain ; 
he 25 little, and I ſhall conduct you, 


47 


If you wall mark it. 


ch O come, let us remove ; 
The fight of lovers feedeth thoſe in love : 
2; \ Bring us but to this fight, and you ſhall ay 
; u prove a buſy actor in ther play. { Excunt? 
Enter Silvius and Phebe. . 
r- Sil. Sweet Phebe do not ſcorn me, do not, Phebe; 
day that you love me not, but {ay not ſo 
In bitternels, the common executioner, 


Falls not the ax upon the humbled neck, 
But firſt begs pardon : will you ſterner be 
Than he that dies and lives by bloody drops ? 
Enter Roſalind, Celia, and Corn. 
Phe. I would not be thy executioner, 
] fy thee, for I would not injure thee. 


Whoſe heart th' accuſtom'd fight of death makes hard, 


no Thou tell'ſt me there is murder in mine eyes; 
he | 'Tis pretty ſure, and very probable, 
he | That eyes that are the frail and ſofteſt things, 
Who ſhut their coward gates on atomies, 
on { Shoald be call'd tyrants, butchers, murderers. 
14 | Now I do frown on thee with all my heart, 
at And if mine eves can wound, now let them kill thee : 
1,2 | Now counterfeit to ſu oon, why now fall down ; 
s, \ Or if thou can'ſt not, oh for ſhame, for ſhame, 
as Now ſhew the wound mine eyes have made in thee ; 
Ks Scratch thee but with a pin, and th. remains 
th | Some [car of it; lean but upon 4 


The cicatrice and capable imprenu e 
Thy palm ſome moment kcecps: but now mine eves 
Waich I have darted at thee. hurt thee nor; 


Nor, I am ſure, there is no force in eyes 
That can do hurt. 


Sil. O dear Phebe, 
If ever (as that ever may be ncar 


J. 


m | Lie not, to ſay mine eyes are murderers. 
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You meet in ſome freſh cheek the pow'r of fancy, f 
Then ſhall you know the wounds inviſible 
That love's keen arrows make. 

Phe. But till that time 5 
Come not thou near me; and when that time comes, Wil 
AMi& me with thy mocks, pity me not, 
As till that time 1 ſhall not pity thee. 

Ref. And why | pray you, who might be your mother, | Non 
That you inſult, exult, and all at once — 
Over the wretched ? what though you have no beauty, P 
(As, by my faith, I ſee no more in you | 
Than without candle may go dark to bed,) 


Muſt you be therefore proud and pitileſs ? : 
Why what means this ? why do you look on me ? 8. 
J ſee no more in you than in the ordinary P 
Of nature's ſale-work : odds my little life, 95 
I think ſhe means to tangle mine eyes too: If y 
No, faith, proud miſtreſs, hope not after it, | By « 
Tis not your inky brows, your black ſilk hair, We 
Your bugle eye-balls, nor your cheek of cream 7 


That can entame my ſpirits to your worſhip. | 

You fooliſh ſhepherd, wherefore do you follow her } 
Like foggy ſouth puffing with wind and rain? 9511 
You are a thouſand times a properer man 
Than ſhe a woman. Tis ſuch fools as you 

That make the world ſo full of ill-favour'd children; 

Tis not her glaſs, but you that flatter her, 


And out of you ſhe ſees herſelf more proper But c 
Than any of her lineaments can ſhow her. Thar 
But miſtreſs, know your ſelf, down on your knees, 870 
And thank heav'n, faſting, for a good man's love; And 
For I muſt tell you friendly in your ear, K 
Sell when you can, you are not for all markets. 'To 2 
Cry the man mercy, love him, take lis offer, That 
Foul is moſt foul, being foul to be a ſcoffer: A {ex 
So take her to thee ; ſhepherd ; fare you well. Ph 
Phe. Sweet youth I pray you chide a year together; 
I had rather hear you chide than this man woo. $11 
Ref. He's fall'n in love with your foulneſs, and ſhe'll | And 
fall in love with my anger. If i: be fo, as faſt as ſhe an- I hat 
ſwers thee with frown'rg looks, 1'l] ſauce her with bitter | 
words: Why look you 1o upon me? Phe. | 


| | 
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Phe. For no ill will I bear you. 
Roſ. 1 pray you do not fall in love with me, 
For I am falſer than vows made in wine; 
Beſides, I like you not. If you would know my houſe, 
'Tis at the tuft of olives, here hard by : 
Will you go, ſiſter? ſhepherd, ply her hard: 
Come fiſter ; ſhepherdeſs, lopk on him better, 
And be not proud, tho' all the world could fee, 
None could be ſo abus'd in fight as he. 
Come, to our flock. Exit. 
Phe. Dead ſhepherd, now I find thy ſaw of might, 
Who ever lov'd, that lov'd not at firſt ſight ? 
Sil. Sweet Phebe'! 


, | 
Phe. Hah: what ſay'ſt thou, Silvius? 


Sil. Sweet Phebe, pity me. 
Phe. Why I am ſorry for thee, gentle // vid. 
dil. Wherever ſorrow is, relief would be; 
If you do ſorrow at my grief in love, 
By giving love, your ſorrow and my grief 
Were both extermin'd. 
| Phe. Thou haſt my love; is not that neighbourly ? 
z Si I would have you. 
Phe. Why that were covetouſneſs. 
Silkvius, the time was, that I bated thee ; 
And yet it is not that I bear thee love; 
But fince that thou can't talk of love ſo we!!, 
| |} Thy company, which erſt was irkiome to me, 
| will endure; and I'll employ thee too: 
But do not look for farther recompence, 
(Than thine own gladneſs that thou art employ'd, 
Sil. So holy and fo perfect is my love, 
And ſuch a poverty of grace attends it, 
That I ſhall think it a moſt plenteous crop 
To glean the broken ears 2 the man 
(That the main harveit reaps: looſe now and then 
A ſcatter'd ſmile, and that Ill live upon. 
Phe. Know'it thou the youth that ſpoke to me cre- 
T5 while ? 
: Sil. Not very well, but I have met him oft. 
he'll | And he hath bought the cottage and the bounds 
an- That the old Carle once was matter of. 
ier C Por. 
Phe. , 


| | 
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Phe. Think not I love him, tho' I ask for him; 
'Tis but a peeviſh boy, yet he talks well, 
But what care I for words? yet words do well, 
. he that ſpeaks them pleaſes thoſe that hear: 
It iz a pretty youth, not very pretty; 
But ſure he's proud, and yet his pride becomes him ; 
He'll make a proper man ; the beſt thing in him 
Is his complexion ; and faſter than his tongue 
Did make offence, his eye did heal it up: 
He is not very tall, yet for his years he's tall ; 
His leg is but ſo ſo, and yet 'tis well; 
* There was a pretty redneſs in his lip, 
A little riper, and more luſty red 
Than that mix'd in his cheek ; twas juſt the difference 
* Betwixt the conſtant red and mingled damask. 
There be ſome women, Silvius, had they mark'd him 
In parcels as I did, would have gone near 
To fall in love with him : but for my 
I love him not, nor hate him not; 
J have more cauſe to hate him than to $4 him; 
For what had he to do to chide at me? 
He ſaid mine eyes were black, and my hair black, 
And now I am remembred, ſcorn'd at me: 
I marvel why I anſwer'd not again, 
But that's all one; omittance is no quittance. 
I'Il write to him a very taunting letter, 
And thou ſhalt bear it; wilt thou, Silvius ? 
Sil. Phebe, with all my heart. 
Phe. I'll write it ſtraight ; 
The matter's in my head, and in my heart. 
] will be bitter with him, and palling ſhort : 


Go with me, S:/v:us. [ E-xcunt. 
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e See 
ACT IV. SCENE I. 


Continues in the FOREST. 
Enter Roſalind, Celia and Jaques: 


JaqQvEs. 
dS) Pr'ythee, pretty youth, let me be better ac- 
auainted with thee. 


Roſ. They ſay you are a melancholy fel- 


ow. | 

ct Jag. I am ſo; I do love it better than 
laughing. | 

1 Ro/. Thoſe that are in extremity of either, are abomi- 


nable fellows, and betray themſelves to every modern cen- 
ſure, worſe than drunkards. 
Jag. Why, *tis good to be ſad, and ſay nothing. 
Roſ. Why then tis good to be a poſt. 
Jag. I have neither the ſcholar's melancholy, which is 
emulation; nor the muſician's, which is fantaſtical z nor 
the courtier's, which is proud; nor the ſoldier's, which is 
ambitious ; nor the lawyer's, which is politick ; nor the 
lady's, which is nice; nor the lover's, which is all theſe; 
but it is a melancholy of mine own, compounded of many 
imples, extracted from many objects, and indeed the 
ſundry contemplation of my travels, in which my often 
rumination wraps me in a moſt humorous ſadneſs. 
Re/. A traveller! by my faith you have great reaſon to 
be lad: I fear you have fold your own lands, to fee other 
cunt. men's; then, to have ſeen much, and to have nothing, is 
to have rich eyes and poor hands. 
Jag. Yes, I have gain'd experience. 
Enter Orlando. 
Ro/. And your experience makes you ſad: I had ra- 
[we have a fool to make me merry, than experience to 
make me ſad, and to travel for it too. 
Orla. Good day, and happineſs, dear Roſalind. 
Jag. Nay, then God b'w'y you, an you talk in blank 
CT verle, [ Ex:e. 
C 8 : Bol. 
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y ou lay to me now, an 1 were your very, very Ro/alind? 
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Roſ. Farewel, monſieur traveller; look you liſp, and (| 
wear ſuits ; diſable all the benefits of your own 
country; be out of love with your nativity, and aimoſt | ne 
chide God for making you that countenance you are, or 
I will ſcarce think you have ſwam in a Gondola. Why 
how now, Orlando, where have you been all this while? 

You a lover? an you ſerve me ſuch another trick, = or 
come in my ſight more. 

Orla. My fair Ro/alind, I come within an hour of my 


miſe. [ 
Ro/. Break an hour's promiſe in love ? he that will di- : 


vide a minute into a thouſand parts, and break but a part 
of the thouſandth part of a minute in the affairs of love, 
it may be ſaid of him, that Cupid hath clapt him © th 
ſhoulder, but Ill warrant him heart-whole. | 

Orla. Pardon me, dear Neſalind 

Neſ. Nay, an you be fo tardy, come no more in my 
ſight. I had as lief be wood of a ſnail. 

" Orla. Of a ſnail? 

Rof. Ay, of a ſnail ; for tho' he comes ſlowly, he car- / one 
ries his houſe on his bead: a better jointure. I think, than 
vou make a woman ; beſides he brings his deſtiny with him. 

Orla. What's that ? 

Rofſ. Why horns; which ſuch as you, are fain to be 
beholden to your wives for; but he comes armed in hy 
fortune, and prevents the flander of his wile. 

Orla. Virtue is no horn- maker, and my Reſalind i 
virtuous. 

FRoſ. And I am your Ro/alind. 

Cel. It pleaſes him to call you fo ; but he hath a Roſa 
lind of a better leer than you. 

Roſ. Come, woo me, woo me; for now I am in a bo- 
ly day humour, and like enough to conſent : what would | 


Orla. I would kiſs before 1 ſpoke. 

Ref. Nay. you were better ſpeak firſt, and when you 
were eravell'd for lack of matter, you migut take oc 
i nto kiſs. Very good orators, when they are out, the 
w || {pit, and for lovers lacking, God warn us, mat, 
the cleanlieſt ſhift is to Kiſs. 
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53 
and Orla. How if the kiſs be denied? 
wn > Ro. Then ſhe puts you to intreaty, and there begins 
oft | new matter. 
ar _ Who could be out, being before his beloved 
Thy { miſtreſs ? 
1c) | Ref. Marry that ſhould you if I were your miſtreſs, 
ver or 1 ſhould think my honeſty ranker than my wit. 
Orla. What, of my fait ? 
my Ro/. Not out of your apparel, and yet out of your ſuit. 
Am not I your Ro/alind ? 
Ji. Orla. I take ſome joy io ſay you are, becauſe I would 
part be talking of her. 
we, [| Roſ. Well, in her perion, I ſay I will not have you. 
th Orla. Then in mine owa perſon 1 die. 
' Ryof, No faith, die by attorney; the poor world is al- 
moſt ſix thouſand years old, and in all this time there was 
my \ not any man died in his own perſon, wide/icet, in a love 
cauſe: Troilus had his brains daſh'd out with a Grecian 
club, yet he did what he could to die before, and he is 
car- one of the patterns of love. Leander, he would hve 
han | liv'd many a fair year, tho Ars had turn'd nun, if it lud 
um. | put been for a hot midiummer night; for, good yourh, 
he went but forth to waſh in the Helleſpont, and being ta- 
| be | ken with che cramp, was drewned ; and the fooliſh chro- 
| bis N niclers of that age found it was Hie of Segfos. But tlicie 
are all lies; men have died from time to time, and worms 


vil have eaten them, but not for love. | 

Orla. I would not have my right Ro/alizd of this 
mind, tor I proteſt her frown might kill me. 

la Ko. By this hand it will not kill a flie ; but come; 

of now | will be your Roſalind in a more coming on diſpo- 

bo: fition; and ask me what you will, I will grant it. 

old Orla. Then love me, Roſalind. 

nd? | Ro/. Yes faich will I, Fridays and Saturdays, and all. 
Orla. And wilt thou have me:? 

yol{ Rof. Ay. and twenty ſuch. 

«| Orla. What fay'ſft thou? 


Ro/. Are you not good? 
ter, Orla. I hope fo. 
Ro/. Why then, can one deſire too much of a good 
thing? come, filter, you ſhall be the prieſt, and marry 
C-3Z us. 
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us. Give me your hand, Orlando: what do you fay, 


Siſter ? 

Orla. Pray thee marry us. 

Cel. J cannot fay the words. 

Ro/. You muſt begin, will you Orlando 
Cel Go to; will you Orlando have to wife this Roſa 
lind? 

Orla. J will. 

Rof. Ay, but when? 

Orla. Why now, as faſt as ſhe can marry us. 

Ro/. Then you muſt ſay, I take thee Roſalind for wife, 

Orla. I take thee Roſalind for wife. 

Re I might ask you for your commiſſion, but I do 
take thee Or/ando for my husband: there's a girl goe 
before the prieſt, and certainly a woman's thought run; 
before her actions. 

Orla. So do all thoughts; they are wing'd. 

Rof. Now tell me — long you would *. her after 
you have poſſeſt her. 

Orla. For ever and a day. 

Ro). Say a day without the ever: no, no, Or/ands, 
men are April when they woo, December when they 
ved: maidsare May when they are maids, but the «ky 
changes when they are wives; I will be more jealous of 
* thee than a Barbary cock-pigcon over his hen; more 
* clamorous than a parrot aguial rain ; more new-fangled 
than an ape; more giddy in my defires than a monkey; 
I will weep for nothing, like Diana in the fountain, and 
© I will do that when you are diſpos'd to be merry; 1 
* will laugh like a hyen, and that when you are inclin'd 
'" 

Orla. But will my Roſalind do ſo ? 

Ro/. By my life ſhe will do as I do. 

Orla. O but ſhe is wiſe. 

Ro/. Or elſe ſhe could not have the wit to do this; the 
wiſer, the waywarder : make the doors faſt upon a vo. 
man's wit and it will out at the caſement ; ſhut that, and 

*twill out at the key-hole ; ſtop that, it will fly with the 
ſmoke out at the chimney. 

Orla. A man that had a wife with ſuch a wit, he 
might ſay, wit whither wilt ? 


| 


| 
| 
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Roſ. Nay, you might that check for it, till you 
ay, met * wike's wit . role, Sow neighbour's bed. A 
Or. And what wit could wit have to excuſe that? 
Ro/. Marry, to fay ſhe came to ſeek you there: you 
' ſhall never take her without her anſwer, unleſs you take 
" her without her tongue. O that woman, that cannot 
make her fault her husband's occaſion, let her never nurſe 
| her child herſelf, for ſhe will breed it like a fool. 
Orla. For theſe two hours, Roſalind, I will leave thee, 
R/. Alas dear love, I cannot lack thee two hours. 


Orla. I muſt attend the Duke at dinner, by two a- 
clock I will be with thee again. 
do Re/. Ay, go your ways, go your ways; I knew what 
gde Jou would prove, my friends told me as much, and I 
un; thought no leis; that flattering tongue of yours won me: 
"tis — one caſt away, and io come death ; two o'th' 
clock is your hour ! 
frer Oria. Ay, tweet Roſalind, | 
Ro/. By my troth, and in good earneſt, and ſo God 
eds, you break one jot of your promiſe, or come one mi- 
hey \ nute behind your hour, I will think you the moft pathe- 
&y | tical break-promile, and the moit hollow lover, and the 
s of | moſt unworthy of her you call Roſalind, that may be cho- 
\ore \ {cn out of the groſs band of the unfaithful : therefore be- 
ed f ware my cenſure, and keep your promiſe. 
— Orla. Wich no leſs religion, than if thou wert indeed 
and \ my Reſalind; ſo adieu. 
31 Ro/. Well, time is the old juſtice that examines all ſuch 


offenders, and et time try. Adieu. [Exit Orla. 
Cel. You have ſimply miſus'd our ſex in your love-prate: 
we muſt have your doublet and hoſe pluck'd over your 
head, and ſhew the world what the bird hath done to her 
own neſt. | 
Ref. O coz, coz, coz, my pretty little coz, that thou 
didit know how many fathom deep I am in love; but it 
cannot be ſounded : my affection hath an unknown bot- 
tom, like the bay of Portugal. 
Cel. Or rather bottomleſs, that as fait as you pour af- 
ſection in, it runs cut. 
Reſ. No, that ſame wicked baſtard of Venus, that 
C4 was 


mend me, and by all pretty oaths that are not dangerous, 
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* was 
* madneſs, that blind raſcally boy, that abuſes every one's 
eyes, becauſe his own are out, let him be judge, how 
« deep I am th love; I'll tell thee, Aliena, I cannot be 
* out of the ſight of Orlando, I'II go find a ſhadow, and 
* ſigh till he come. 
Cl. And T'll fleep. [ Exeunt. 
Enter Jaques, Lords, and Foreſters. 
Jag. Which is be that kill'd the deer! 
Lord. Sir, it was J. | 
Jag. Let's preſent him to the Duke like a Roman con- 
queror, and it would do well to ſet the deer's horns upon 
his head, for a branch of victory; have you no ſong, fo- 
reſter, for this purpoſe ? 
For. Yes, Sir. 
Jag. Sing it: tis no matter how it be in tune, ſo it 
make noiſe enough. 
Mufick, Song. 
What Hall he hawe that Lill d the deer? 
His leather skin and horns to wear ; 
Then fing him home, the refi ſpall bear this burden ; 
Take thou no ſcorn to wwear the horn, 
I was A creſt ere thou wwaſi born. 
Thy father's father wore it, 
And thy father bore it. 
The horn, the born, the luſty horn, 
I not a thing to laugh to ſcorn. [Exeurt. 
| Exter Rolalind and Celia. 
1 How ſay you now, is it not paſt two a- clock? I 
wonder much Orlando is not here. | 
Cel. I warrant you, with pure love and troubled brain, 
he hath ta'en his bow and arrows, and is gone forth to 
ſleep: look who comes here. 
Enter Silvius. 
Sil. My errand is to you, fair youth. 
My gentle Phebe bid me give you this: 
I know not the contents, but as I gueſs, 
By the ſtera brow, and waſpiſh action 
Which ſhe did uſe as ſhe was writing of it, 
It bears an angry tenure ; don me, 
1 am but as a guiltleſs meſſenger. 


Ref. 
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Ro/. Patience herſelf would ſtartle at this letter, 
And play the ſwaggerer ; bear this, bear all. 
She ſays I am not fair, that J lack manners, 
She calls me proud, and that ſhe could not love me 
Were man as rare as Phcenix : odds my will, 
Her love is not the hare that I do hunt. 
Why writes ſhe ſo to me ? well ſhepherd, well, 
This is a letter of your own device. 

Sil. No, I proteſt I know not the contents, 
Phebe did write it, 

Re, Come, come, you're a fool, 
And turn'd into th* extremity of love. 
I ſaw her hand, ſhe has a leathern hand. 
A free-Rone colour'd hand; ] verily did think 
That her old gloves were on, but twas her hands; 
She has a houtwife's hand, but that's no matter; 
I fay ſhe never did invent this letter, 
This is a man's invention, and his hand. 

Fil. Sure it is hers. 

Ro/. Why, *tis a boiſterous and a cruel ſtile, 
A ſtile ſor challengers ; why, ſhe defies me, 
Like Tu14 to Chriſtian; woman's gentle brain 
Could nut drop forth ſuch giant rude invention, 
Such Erhiop words, blacker in their effect 
Than in their countenance ; will you hear the letter 

©]. So pleale you, for I never heard it yet; 
Ye: 1eard too much of Phebe's cruelty. 

N, She Phebe's me, mark how the tyrant writes. 
[Reads. ] Art thou God to ſhepherd turn'd, 


{hat a maid: is heart hath burn'd ? 


Can 1 woman rail thus ? 
Sil, Cali you this railing ? 
„ TReads.] %, thy gudbead laid apart, 
IVari'ft thou with a woman's heart ? 
Did you ever hear ſuch railing ? 
Il hiles the eve of man did woo me, 
That could do ny vengeance 10 me. 
Meaning me a beait. 
if the jeorn of your bright eyne 
Hawe power to raiſe ſuch lave in mine, 
Alack, in me, aubat firange effect 


Wauld they work in mild aſpect, 
* * 8 * N bil. ; 
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Whiles you chid me, I did love, 
How then might your prayers move ? 
He that brings this love to thee, 
Little knows this love in me; 

And by him ſeal up thy mind, 
Whether that thy youth and kind 
Will the faithful offer take 

Of me, and all that I can make ; 
Or elſe by him thy love deny, 

And then PII fludy how to die. 

S:. Call you this chiding ? 

Cel. Alas, poor ſhepherd! ; 

Ro/. Do you pity him? no, he deſerves no pity : wilt 
thou love ſuch a woman? what, to make thee an inſtru- 
ment, and play falſe * ſtrains upon thee ? not to be en- 
dur'd ! well, go your way to her, for I ſee love hath 
made thee a tame ſnake, and ſay this to her, that if ſhe 
love me, I charge her to love thee : if ſhe will not, 1 
will never have her, unleſs thou entreat for her. 1f you 
be a true lover, hence, and not a word ; for here comes 
more company. [Exit Sil. 

Enter Oliver. 

O. Good morrow, fair ones * pray you, if you know, 
Where in the purlews of this foreſt ſtands 
A ſheep-cote fenc'd about with olive trees? 

Cel. Weſt of this place down in the neighbour bottom, 
The rank of ofiers, by the murmuring ſlream 
Left on your right hand, brings you to the place ; 

But at this hour the houſe doth keep it ſelf. 
ws none within. 

Oli. If that an eye may profit by a tongue, 
Then ſhould I know —_— deſcription, ail 
Such garments, and ſuch vears: the boy is fair, 
Of female favour, and beſtows himſelf 
Like a ripe Siſter : but the woman low, 

And browner than her brother. Are not you 
The owner of the houſe I did enquire for ? 

Cel. It is no boaſt, being aſk'd, to ſay we are. 

Oli. Orlando doth commend him to you both, 
And to that youth he calls his Ro/elind 
He ſends this bleody napkin. Are you he ? 


Rof. 
* ſtrings, 
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Ro/. I am, what muſt we underſtand by this? 
Oli. Some of my ſhame, if you will know of me 
What man I am, and how, and why, and where 
This handkerchief was ſtain'd. | 
Cel. I pray you tell it. 
Oli. When laſt the young Orlando parted from you, 
He left a promiſe to return again 
Within an hour; and pacing through the foreſt 
Chewing the food of tweet and bitter fancy, 
Lo what befel! he threw his eye aſide, | 
And mark what object did preſent it ſelf 
Under an oak, whoſe boughs were moſs'd with age, 
And high top bald, of dry antiquity ; 
* A wretched ragged man o'ergrown with hair, 
* Lay ſleeping on his back? about his neck 
A green and gilded ſnake had wreath'd it ſelf, 
* Who with her head, nimble in threats approach'd 
* The opening of his mouth ; but ſuddenly 
* Seeing Orlando, it unlink'd it ſelf, 
And with indented glides did flip away 
Into a buſh, under which buſh's ſhade 
* A lioneſs, with udders all drawn dry, 
* Lay couching head on ground, with cat-like watch 
When that the ſleeping man ſhould ſtir; for tis 
The royal diſpoſition of that beaſt 
Jo prey on nothing that doth ſeem as dead: 
This ſeen, Orlandb did approach the man, 
And found it was his brother, his eldeſt brother. 
Cel. O I have heard him ſpeak of that ſame brother, 
And he did render him the moſt unnatural 
1::2t liv'd *mongſt men. 
Oui. And well he might ſo do; 
For well I know he was unnatural. 
Ro/. But to Orlando; did he leave him there 


Todd to the ſuck'd and hungry lioneſs ? 


O. Twice did he turn has back, and purpos'd fo : 
Lat kindneſs nobler ever than revenge, 
And nature ſtronger than his juſt occaſion, 
Made him give battle to the lioneſs : 


Who quickly fell before him, in which “ hurtling 


From miſerable lumber I awak'd. 


Cel. 
* hurtling. irmiſkinge 
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Cel. Are you his brother? 
Roſ. Was't you he reſcu'd ? 
Cel. Was't you that did ſo oft contrive to kill him ? 
Oli. *Twas I, but tis not I; I do not ſhame 
To tell you what I was, fince my converſion 
So ſweetly taſtes, being the thing I am. 
Ro/. But for the bloody napkin ? 
Oli. By and by. 
When from the firſt to laſt, betwixt us two, 
Tears our recountments had moſt kindly bath'd, 
As how I came into that deſart place; 
In brief, he led me to the gentle Duke, 
Who ;:ave me freſh array and entertainment, 
Commutting me unto my brother's love, 
Who led me inſtantly unto his cave, 
There ſtrip'd himſelf, and here upon his arm 
The lioneſs had torn ſome fleſh away, 
Which all this while had bled ; and now he fainted, 
And cry'd in tainting upon Ro/al:nd. 
Brief, 1 recover'd him, bound up his wound, 
And after ſome ſmall ſpace, being ſtrong at heart, 
He eat me hither, ſtranger as I am, 
To tell this tory, that you might excuſe 
His broken promiſe, and to give this napkin, 
Dy'd in his blood unto the ſhepherd youth 
I hat he in ſpart doth call his Ro/aling. 
Cel. Why, how now Ganimed, ſweet Ganimed ? 
| [ Rol. faint:, 
O/;, Many will ſwoon when they do look on blood. 
Cel. There is no more in't: couſin Ganimed / 
Oli. Look, he recovers. 
F Would I were at home. 
Cel. We'll lead you thither. | 
I pray you, will you take him by the arm. 
Gli. Be of good cheer, youth? you a man? you lack 
a man's heart. 


Rof. | do fo, I confeſs it. Ah, Sir, a body would 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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| 


think this was well counterfeited, I pray you, tell yeur _ 


brother how well J counterfeited: heigh-ho! 

Oli. This was not counterfeit, there js too great te ſti- 
mony in your complexion, that it was a paſſion of carne ſt. 
Ref. 


| 


- 
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you, friend? 
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Ro/. Counterfeit, I aſſure you. | 

Oli. Well then, take a good heart, and counterfeit to 
be a man. 

Ro/. So I do: but i faith, I ſhould have been a wo- 
man by right. | 

Ce/. Come, you look paler and paler ; pray you 
draw homewards ; good Sir, go with us. 

Ou. That will I; for I muſt bear anſwer back, 
How you excuſe my brother, Ro/alind. 
Re/. I ſhall deviſe ſomething ; but I pray you com- 
mend my counterfeiting to him: will you go? [ Exe. 


CAPLEEIEE ws ACAD 


— 


er 


The FOREST. 


Enter Clown ard Audrey. 
C3500 


FE ſhall find a time, Audrey; patience, gentle 
Audrey. | 

Aid, Faith the prieſt was good enough, 

for all the old Gentleman's ſaying. 

=—4 Cl. A molt wicked Sir Oliver, Audrey, 

a moſt vile Mar-text ! but Audrey, there 

is a youth here in the forct lays claim to you. 

Aud. Ay, I know who 'tis ; he hath no intereſt in the 


world ; here comes the man you mean. 


Enter William. | 
Ch. It is meat and drink to me to ſee a clown; by 
my tro:h, we that have good wits have much to aniwer 


for : we ſhall be louting ; we cannot hold. 


Will. Good ev'n, Audrey 

Aud. God ve good evin, 1/!lom. 

Will. And good een io you, Sir. 

Ch. Good ev'n, gentle friend. Cover thy head, co- 
ver thy head; nay, pr'ytlice be cover'd, How old are 


Will. 
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Will. Five and twenty, Sir. 

Ch. A ripe age: is thy name Villiam? 

Will. William, Sir. 
Cho. A fair name. Waſt born i' th' foreſt here? 

Will. Ay, Sir, I thank God. 

Ch. Thank God : a good anſwer: art rich? 
Will. Faith, Sir, ſo, fo, | 


Ch. So fo is good, very good, very excellent good; 


and yet it is not; it is but ſo ſo. Art thou wile ? po 
Will. Ay, Sir, I have a pretty wit. in 
Ch. Wny thou ſay'ſt well: I do now remember a | 4 
ſaying, the fool doth think he is wiſe, but the wiſe man | be 
knows himſelf to be a fool. The heathen philoſopher, | yo 
when he had a deſire to eat a grape, would open his lips | thi 


when he put it into his mouth; meaning thereby, that he 
grapes were made to eat, and lips to open. You do love 
this maid ? | 

Will. I do Sir. me 

Ch. Give me thy hand: art thou learned? | 

71]. No, Sir. 

Ch. Then learn this of me; to have, is to have. For | 
it is a figure in rhetorick. that drinlꝭ being poured out of 
a cup into a glaſs, by filling the one doth empty the o- | 
ther. For all your writers do conſent, that 7p/e is he: 
now you are not 2%; for I am he. 

W:1ll. Which he, Sir ? 

C/o. He, Sir, that muſt marry this woman; therefore | 
you clown, abandon: which is in the vu'gar, leave the 
ſociety ; which inthe booriſh, i company, of tius female; 
which in the common, is woman; wiich together is, aban- | 
don the {ſociety of this female; or clov/n thou periſheſt: 
or, to thy better underſtanding, di t; or, to wit. kill | 
thee, make thee away, tranſlate thy life into dean. thy 
liberty into bondage; Iwill deal in potion with cle, ar 
in baſtinado, or in iteel ; Iwill bandy with ther in faction, can 
I will o'er-run thee with pclicy, I wall Kill thee a hundred | the 


and fifty ways; therefore tremble and depart. foo 
Aud. Do, good William. aſk 
Hill. God reſt you merry, Sir. [Exit. | but 

| Enter Corn. the 


Cor. Our maſter and miſtreſs ſeek you; come away, | clin 
away. Cs. 


ile; 
han- 
est: 
Kill 
ty 
, Or 
ion, 


dred 


Exit. 


way, 
Cio. 


| came : for your brother an 
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Ch. Trip Audrey, trip Audrey ; I attend, I attend. 


[ E xeunt. 
Enter Orlando end Oliver. | 

Orla. Is't poſſible, that on ſo little acquaintance you 
ſhould like ber? that, but ſeeing, you ſhould love her; 
and loving, woo? and wooing, ſhe ſhould grant? and 
will you perſevere to enjoy her ? 

Oli. Neither call the giddineſs of it in queſtion, the 
poverty of her, the {mall acquaintance, my ſudden woo- 
ing, nor her ſudden conſenting ; but ſay with me I love 
Aliena ; ſay with her that ſhe loves me; conſent with 
both, that we may enjoy each other; it ſhall be to 
your good: for my father's houſe, and all the revenue 
that was old Sir Rowliand's will I eſtate upon you, and 
here live and die a ſhepherd. 

s Enter Roſalind. 

Orla. You have my conſent. Let your wedding be to- 
morrow ; thither will I invite the Duke, and all his 
contented followers: go you and prepare Aliena; for 
look you, here comes my Ro/alind. 

Ro. God fave you, brother. 

Oli. And you, fair ſiſter. 

Rof. Oh, my dear Orlando, how it grieves me to ſee 
thee wear thy heart in a ſcarf. 

Orla. It is my arm. 

Ry/. I thought thy heart had been wounded with the 
claws of a lion. 

Orla. Wounded it is, but with the eyes of a lady. 

Ro/. Did your brother tell you how I counterieited to 
{woon, when he ſhew'd me your handkerchicf? 

Orla. Ay, and greater wonders than that. 

Ro. O, I know where you are: nay, tis true: there 
was never any thing io ſudden, but the figlit of two rams, 
and Cæ.ſur's thraſonical brag of I came, ſaw and over- 

K my ſiſter no ſooner met, but 
they looked; no ſooner looked, but they lov'd ; no 
ſooner lov'd, but they figh'd ; no ſooner ſig i d, but they 


' akk'd one another the reaſon ; no ſooner knew the reaton, 


but they ſought the remedy ; and in theſe degrees have 
they made a pair of ſtairs to murringe, which they will 
climb incontinent, or elſe be iucontinent before marriage; 

they 
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they are in the very wrath of love, and they will toge- 7 


ther. Clubs cannot part them. You 
Orla. They ſhall be married to-morrow ; and I will Loc 
bid the Duke to the nuptial. But O, how bitter a thing 7 
it is ro look into happineſs through another man's eyes: $ 
by io much the more ſhall I ro-morrow be at the height | An 
of keart-heavineſs, by how much I ſhall think my bre- 
ther happy, in having what he wiſhes for. 
Roſ. Why then to morrow I cannot ſerve your tum 
for Ro/alind. 
Orla. I can live no longer by thinking. 5 6 
Ro/. I will weary you then no longer with idle 
talking. Know of me then, for now I ipeak to ſome 
purpote, that I know vou are a gentleman of good con- | 
ceit. I ſpeak not ius that you ſhould bear 2 good 
opinion of my knowledge; infomuch, I fay, I know | All 
what you are; neither do I labour for à greater e.“ 
ſteem than may in ſome little meaſure draw a belief | "2 
from you to do your ſelf good, and not to grace me, } © A 
Believe then, if you pleaſe, that I can do ſtrange 4 
things; I have fince I was three years old, converſt 7 
with a magician, moſt profound in his art, and yet C 
1 
F 


nr 


not damnable. If you do love Ro/alind ſo near the 
heart, as your geſture cries it out, when your brother 
marries Aljena you ſhall marry her. I know into | 
what ſtreights of fortune ſhe is driven, and it is not | . 
1mpoſhibl: to me, if it appear not inconvenient to you, | 
to let her before your eyes to-morrow ; human as ke / O 
15, and without any danger. | R 
C 
R 


Orla. Speakelt thou in ſober meanings: 

Rei. By my life I Bo, which I tender dearly, though 
T lay I am a megician: therefore put you on our 
belt array, bid your friends: for if you will be mar- ling 
ried to-morrow, you ſha!l; and to Roſalind, it you [i 1 
will. me 


: 
* 


Enter Silvius and Fhebe. | mar 

Look, here comes a lover of mine, and a lover ef J will 
hers. ſhall 
Phe. Youth, you have done me much ungentleneſs, { you, 
To ſhew the letter that 1 writ to you. be 1 
Ro. J care not if I have: it is my ſtudy bud 


Te 
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ge- | To ſeem deſpiteful and unmgentſe to you : 
| You are there follow'd by a faithful ſhepherd ; 
will | Look upon him, love him: he worſhips you. 
ung Phe. Good ſhepherd, tell this youth what tis to love. 
es: Sil. It is to be made all of ſighs and tears, ' 
ght And ſo am I for Phehe. 
ro- | Phe. And I for Ganimed. 


Orla. And I for Roſalind. 
urn Ro/. And I for no woman. 
Sil. Tt is to be made all of faith and ſervice ; 
And fo am 1 for Phebe. 
idle { Phe. And I for Ganimed. 
me Orla. And I for Roſalind. 
on. Ne. And I for no woman. 
ood | $i, It is to be all made of ſantaſie, 
10W | All made of paſſion, and all made of wiſhes, 
2 All adoration, duty and obſervance, 
lief All humbleneſs, all patience, and impatience, 
me. | * All purity, all dyed, ol obſervance ; 
rae | * And ſo am I for Phebe, 
erſt Phe. And fo am I for Ganimed. 
yet Orla. And fo am I for Re/alind. 


the Roſ. And fo am I for no woman. 

her | Phe. If this be fo, u by b:ame you me to love you 
no | [Je Rot. 
not | $i/, If this be ſo, why blame you me to love you? 
ou, | [To Pre. 
lis Orla. If this be ſo, why blame you me to love you? 


| Re. Who do you fpeak to, why blame you me to 
love you ? 
Orla. To her that is not here, nor doth not hear. 
| Rof. Pray you no more of this; *tis like the how- 
ar- | ling of Iii wolves againſt the moon ; I will help you 
von | if I can: I would love you if I cou'd : to-morrow meet 
me all together: I will marry you, if ever I marry wo- 
man, and lil be married to morrow ; [7e Phe. ] I 
will ſatisfy you, if ever I ſatisfied man, and you 
ſhall be married to-morrow ; [70 Orl.] 1 will content 
„ {| You, if what pleaſes you contents you, and you ſhall 
be married to morrow ; [To Sil.] As you love Ro/a- 
lad meet, as you love Phebe meet, and as 1 love no 
Te | weman, 


of 


_ 
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woman, [I'll meet. So fare you well; I have left you 


commands. | 
Sil. I'll not fail, if I live. 
Phe. Nor I. 
Orla. Nor JI. | 
Enter Clown and Audrey. 


Ch. To-morrow is the joyful day, Audrey; to- 


row we will be married. 


| 


[ Excunt. 


mor- 


Aud. I do deſire it with all my heart; and I * | 
is no diſhoneſt deſire, to defire to be a woman of the 
world. Here come two of the baniſh'd Duke's pages. 


Enter two pages. 
1 Page. Well met, honeſt gentleman. 


Ch. By my troth, well met: come, fit, fat, and a ſong, 


2 Page. We are for you, ſit 1'th' middle. 


1 Page. Shall we clap into't roundly, without hawk. 
ing or ſpitting, or ſaying we are hoarſe, which are the 


only prologues to a bad voice ? 


| 


1 Page. faith, 7faith, and both in a tune, like twe | 


gypſies on a horſe. 
SONG. 


1 nvas a lover and his laſs, _ 


ith à hey, and a ho, and a hey nonino, 


That cer the green corn. field did paſs 


In the ſpring time ; the pretty ſpring time, 


When birds do fing, bey ding a ding, ding, 


Seweet lovers love the ſpring. 
And therefore take the preſent time, 


With a hey, and a bo, and à hey tonine ; 


For love is crown'd with the prime, 
In the ſpring time, &c. 
Betaucen the acres of the rye, 


With à hey, and a ho, and a hey noni na, 


Theſe pretty country-folks would He, 
In tbe ſpring time, &c. 
The carrol they began that howr, 


With a hey, and a ho, and @ hey noning, 


How that a life was but a flower, 
In the ſpring time, &c. 


Ch. Truly, young gentlemen, though there was no 


great 


| 
| 
| 
| 


OI Hs 4 et 


* 
* 


1 


— — —— — —ů a 


no 
cat 
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great matter in the ditty, yet the note was very un- 


tunable. 

1 Page. You are deceiv'd, Sir, we kept time, we loſt 
not our time. 

Ch. By my troth, yes; I count it but loſt time to 
hear ſuch a fooliſh ſong. God b'w'y you, and God 


mend your voices. Come Audrey. [ Exeunt. 
Enter Duke Senior, Amiens, Jaques Orlando, Oliver, 
and Celia. 


Duke Sen. Doſt thou believe, Orlando, that the boy 
Can do all this that he hath promis'd ? 
Orla. I ſometimes do believe, and ſometimes do not; 
As thoſe that fear they hope, and know they fear. 

Enter Roſalind, Silvius and Phebe. 

Ro/. Patience once more, whilſt our compact is urg'd ; 
You ſay, if I bring in your Roſolind, [To the Duke. 
You will beſtow-her on Orlando here ? 

Duke Sen. That would I, had I kingdoms to give 


with her. _—_ 
Ro/. And you ſay you will have her when I bring 
her ? 4 [e Orlando. 


Orla. That would I, were I of all kingdoms King. 
Ro/. You ſay you'll marry me, if I be willing. 

[ To Phebe. 
Phe. That will I ſhould I die the hour after. 
Ro/. But if you do refuſe to marry me, 

You'll give your ſelf to this moſt faithful ſhepherd. 
Phe. So is the bargain. : 
Ro/. You ſay, that you'll have Phebe, if ſhe will? 

[To Silvius. 
Sol. Tho' to have her and death were both one thing. 
Ro/. I've promis'd to make all this matter even; 

Keep you your wore, O Duke, to give your daughter; 

You, yours, Orlando, to receive his daughter: 

Keep your word, Phebe, that you'll marry me:; 


Or elſe refuſing me to wed this ſhepherd. 


Keep your word, $:i/vizs, that you'll marry her, 
If ſhe refuſe me ; and from hence I go | 
To make theſe doubts all even. [ Ex. Roſ. and Celia. 
Duke Sen, I do remember in this ſhepherd boy, 
Some lively touches of my daughter's favour. 94 
r 
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Orla, My Lord, the firſt time I ever law him, 
Methought he was a brother to your daughter; 
Nut, my good Lord, this boy is ſoreſt born, 
And hath been tutor'd in the rudiments 
Of many deſperate ſtudies by his uncle, 
Whom he reports to be a great Magician, 
Obieured in the circle of this foreit. 

Enter Clown and Audrey. 

Fag. There is ſure another flood toward, and theſe 
couples are coming to the ark. Here come a pair of 
very ſtrange beaſts, which in all tongues are call'd fools. 
: Co. Salutation and greeting to you all. 

Jag. Good my Lord, bid him welcome. This is the 
motley-minded gentleman that I have ſo often met in the 
foreſt: he hath been a courtier, he ſwears. 

Cl. If any man doubt that, let him put me to my 
* Purgation, I have trod a meaſure, I have flatter'd 2 
* lady, I have been politick with my friend, ſmooth 
with mine enemy, I have undone three taylors, I have 
© have had four quarrels, and like to have iouglit one. 
N. And how was that ta'en vp ? 

4. Faith we met, and found the quarrel was upon 
the ſeventh cauſe. | * 
ey How the ſeventh cauſe? good my lord, like this 
ow. 

Duke Sen. I like him very well. 

Cie. God"ild you, Sir, I defire you of the like: l 
preſs ia here, Sir, amongſt the reſt of the country copu- 
latives, to iwear, aud to forſwear, according as ma!rt- 

age binds, and bicod breaks: a poor virgin, Sir, an ill- 
favour'd thing, Sir, bat mine own, a poor humour of 
mine, Sir, to take that no man elie Will. Rich ho- 
neſty dwells like a miſer, Sif, in a poor houlc, as your 
pearl in your foul oyſter. 

Dake Sen. By my faith, he is very ſwiſt and ſententious, 

Ch. According to the fool's bolt, Sir, and ſuch dulcet 
diſeaſes. 

Jag. But for the ſeventh cauſe; how did you ſind the 
quarrel on the ſeventh cauſe ? 

C/a. Upon a lye ſeven times removed; (bear your 
body more ſeeming, Audrey) as thus, Sir; 1 did dii- 

like 
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| like the cut of a certain countier's beard ; he ſent me 
| word, if I faid his beard was not cut well, he was in 
the mind it was ; this is call'd the retort courteous. If 
| I ſent him word again, it was not well cut, he wou'd 

ſend me word, he cut it to pleaſe himſelf. This is call'd 
the quip modeſt, If again, it was not well cut, he diſa- 
| bled my judgment: this is call'd the reply churliſh. If 
again, it was not well cut, he would anſwer, I ſpake not 
e rue: this is call'd the reproof valiant. If again, it was 
f | not well cut, he would fay I lie: this is call'd the coun- 
* | tercheck quarrelſome ; and fo the lie circumſtantial, and 
the lie direct. 

Jag. And how oft did you ſay his beard was not well 
cut? 

Ch. I durſt go no further than the lie circumſtantial; 
nor he dutſt not give me the lie direct, and ſo we mea- 
ſared ſwords, and parted. 

Jag. Can you nominate in order now the degrees of 
the lie? 

Ch. O Sir, we quarrel in print, by the book; as you 
have books for good manners. I will name you the 
degrees. The firſt, the retort courteous : the ſecond, the 
quip modeſt ; the third, the reply churlifh ; the fourth, 
$ the reproof valiant ; the fifth, the countercheck quarrel- 
| ſome; the ſixth, the lie with circumſtance; the ſeventh, 
| the lie direct. All theſe you may avoid, but the lie di- 
[ ret; and you may avoid that too, with an If I knew 
- | when ſeven juſtices could not take upa quarrel, but when 
the parties were met themſelves, cne of them thought 
but of an II; as, if you ſaid fo, then | ſaid ſo; and they 
ſhook hands, and ſwore brothers. Your If is the only 
peace-mal:er ; much virtue in If. 

Jag. Is not this a rare fellow, my lord? he's good at 
any thing, and yet à fool. 

Duke Sen. He uſes his folly like a ſtalkiag-horſe, and 
under the prefentation of that he thoots his wit. 


—- — © 


— —— — —— — 


Enter Hymen, Roſalind ia avoman's claaths, and Celia. 
SS Migſicł. 
Hivm. Thea is there mirth an lead n, 
hl ben earthly things mace even 
Atane trgerber. Cod 
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Good Duke receive thy daughter, 
Hymen from heaven brought ber, 
Yea, brought her hither, 
That thou might , join her band with his, 
Whoſe heart within his boſom is. 
Ro/. To you I give my ſelf; for I am yours. [To che D. 
To you I give my ſelf, for I am yours. [7 Orlando. 
Duke Sen. If there be truth in fight, you are my 
daughter. 
Orla. If there be truth in fight, you are my Ro/alind. 
Phe. If fight and ſhape be true, 
Why then my love adieu. 
Rof. I'll have no father, if you be not he: 
I'll have no husband, if you be not he; 
Nor neer wed Woman, if you be not ſhe. 
Mm. Peace boa; I bar confuſion : 
"Tis I muſt make concluſion 
Of theſe moſt ſtrange events : 
Here's eight that mult take hands, 
To join in Hymen's bands, 
If truth holds true contents. 
You and you no croſs ſhall part; 
You and you are heart in heart ; 
You to his love muſt accord, 
Or have a woman to your lord. 
You and you are ſure together, 
As the winter to foul weather : 
Whiles a wedlock hymn we ling, 
Feed your ſelves with queſtioning : 
That reaſon wonder may diminiſh, 
How thus we met, and theſe things finiſh. 
SONG. 
Wedding is great Juno's crown, 
O blefſed bond of board and bed! 
Ii Hymen peoples every toaun. 
High <vedlock then be honoured : 
Honour, high honour and renown 
To Hymen, God of every town. 
Duke Sex. O my dear neice, welcome thou art to me, 
Even daughter, welcome, in no leſs degree. 
| Phe. 


" Phe. I will not eat my word, now thou art mine, 
Thy faith, my-fancy, to thee both combine. 
Enter Jaques de Boys. 
Jag. de B. Let me have audience for « word or two, 
Jam the ſecond ſon of old Sir Rowland, 
That brings theſe tidings to this fair aſſembly. 
Duke Frederick hearing how that every day 
Men of great worth — to this foreſt, 
Addrefs'd a mighty power which were on foot 
In his own conduct purpoſely to take 
His brother here, and put him to the ſword : 
And to the skirts of this wild wood he came, 
Where meeting with an old religious man, 
After ſome queſtion with him was converted 
Both from his enterprize, and from the world; 
His crown bequeathing to his baniſh'd brother, 
And all their lands reſtor d to them again 
be true, 


That were with him exil'd. This to 
I do engage my life. 
Duke Sen. Welcome, young man : 
Thou offer'ſt fairly to thy brother's wedding: 
To one, his lands with-held: and to the otner, 
A land it ſelf at large, a potent Dukedom. 
Firſt, in this foreſt, let us do thoſe ends 
That here were well begun, and well begot: 
And after, every of this happy number 
That have endur'd ſhrew'd days and nights with us 
Shall ſhare the good of our returned fortune, 
According to the meaſure of their ſtates. 
Mean time, forget this neu- fall'n diguity, 
And fall into our ruſtick revelry : 
Play muſick, and brides and bridegrooms all. 
With meaiure heap'd in joy, to th meaſures fall. 
Jag. Sir, by your patience : if I heard you rightly, 
The Duke hath put on a religious life, 
And thrown into negle& the pompous court. 
Jag. de B. He hath. 
Jag. To him will I: out of theſe convertites 
There is much matter to be heard and learn'd. 


You to your former honour I bequeath, [Io the Dake, 


Your patience and your virtue well delerve it: 
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You 


* 


\y2 * Ay you Lern 17. 


You to 8 love at your tne as 2 Orla. 
t e er „Ob 
You to a long and well deſervec bed; LS. 
And. you to wrangling Jar «by loving re. 8 
To 
Is but for doo months vidual'd; þ to your * 
gh ot qty; = pm wap meaſures. 4 
1e Sen ayues 
Jag. To ſee no paſfime, 1: what you would WW 
I'll ftay to know at your abandon'd cave. [Exit. 
Duke Sen, Proceed, procged ; we will begin thelc rites, 
As we do truſt they ll end, in, true deli 
Rof. It is not the faſhiop to ſee the Pay the epilogue, 
but it is no more amhandſome than to ſee the lord the 
prologue.” I it be true, that good wine needs ro 4, 
þ. true, . play 2 no epilogue. Vet 10 
uſe good buſhes; and good plays 
— the — by the £990 of good cpilogues. VV hat 
a caſe ami 1 in then, that am neither a good epilogue, 
nor can infinuate with you-in - the behalf of a good play ? 
I am not farniſh'd Ute a beggar ; therefore to beg will | 
not became me. My way is to conjure you, and 10 
with the women. I charge you, © women, for 
the love you bear to men, to like as much of this play as 
pleaſes you: and I charge you, O men, for the love 
you bear to women, (as I perceive by your ſimpring, | 


none ot you hate them) that between you and che wo- 
men, the play may pleaſe: If I were a woman, I wouid 
kiſs as many of you as had beards that plcas'd me. 
complex ions that lik'd me, and breaths that I dely'd 
not: and I am ſure, as many as have good beards, or 
good faces, or ſweet breaths, will, for — kind offer, 
when I make curt'ly, bid me farewel. [ Excunt om 


